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ELGaAR’S 


The announcement of the complete recording of Elgar’s 
choral masterpiece is one of the most important happen- 
ings in the history of recorded music. The magnitude of 
the undertaking, and the difficulty of ensuring a perform- 
ance that should be satisfactory from every point of view 
have hitherto proved too great. Now, however, with the 
co-operation of the British Council, “‘ His Master’s Voice” 
are able to offer a recorded performance that is in accord 
with its highest traditions. These magnificent records are 
a tribute to the memory of the greatest English composer 
since the days of the Tudors, a man who, moreover, 
during his life fully recognised the role that the gramo- 
phone record was destined to play in the dissemination of 
the best in the art of music. 
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THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 
rs (Elgar, Op. 38) 
Soloists : 
GLADYS RIPLEY HEDDLE NASH 
DENNIS NOBLE NORMAN WALKER 
+ HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 
(Chorus Master: Herbert Bardgett) 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC. ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 
Recorded under the auspices of the British Council 
C. 3435/46 
Auto Couplings C 7611/22 
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The Gramophone Company Ltd.,. Hayes, Middlesex. ., 
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EVERY RECORD WE SELL 


is BRAND NEW 


because only IM Long-playing non-metallic Needles 
are used for demonstration—the needles that, because the 
material from which they are made is softer than the records, 
cannot wear the grooves. Naturally, we keep our IM’s in 
tip-top condition by repointing them after every 8-10 playings . 
with the IM Pointmaster. You, too, can retain the pristine 
beauty of the recordings you get from Imhof’s by continuing 
to play them only with IM’s . . . why not include a box with 


your next order for records 
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New Decca ‘Red Label 


Classic’ Records for June 





Kathleen Long (piano) 


The National Symphony Orchestra 
(conducted by Boyd Neel) 


FAURE _ Ballade for Piano and Orchestra. Op. 19 


K1130 Andante Cantabile 
Allegretto Moderato 


K1131 Andante 
Allegro Milto Moderato 


The National Symphony Orchestra 
(conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent) 
Recorded at Kingsway Hall, London 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 5, in C Minor, Op. 67 


K1126 — 1st Mov. Allegro Con Brio 
and conclusion of movement 


K1127 2nd Mov. Andante Con Moto 
and conclusion of movement 


K1128 3rd Mov. Allegro 


conclusion and commencement of 4th movement 


K1129 4th Mov. Allegro 
continued and concluded 


To be issued with automatic couplings. 


THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., 1-38 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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H.M. KING GEORGE VI 


TODAY WE GIVE THANKS 
Broadcast May 8, 1945 
RC 3429 









Profits from this record are being paid to charities 
nominated by H.M. The King 















THE PRIME MINISTER Excerpts from the 
The Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P. THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
End of the War in Europe ‘ é« - - B3421 at St. Paul’s Cathedral, May 13, 1945 - - C 3447-9 
; mannyc broadcast May 8, 1945 BELLS RUNG ON VICTORY DAY 
Five Years as Prime Minister- < 54 = - C€3450-2 Westminster Abbey; York Minster; Coventry Cathedral; Bath Abbey ; 
Broadcast May 13, 1945 St. Mary’s, Puddletown (Commentator: Frank Phillips) - - B9417 
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THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Elgar, Op. 38 Conducted by JOHN BARBIROLLI | 
GLADYS RIPLEY HEDDLE NASH A Threnody for a soldier killed in Action 
DENNIS. NOBLE NORMAN WALKER Michael Heming-Anthony Collins C3427 | 
HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY | | 


NEW MAYFAIR ORCHESTRA 


Songs we all Sang (Six years of War Song Hits) 
C 34. 
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THE PHIL MOORE FOUR 


\(Chorus Master: Herbert Bardgett) 

















LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA MASSED _ Together; I’m gonna see my Baby - B 9418 
Conducted by DR. MALCOLM SARGENT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS x a 
Recorded under the auspices of the British Council Soloists : HUTCH 
C 3435-46 BETTY BANNERMAN and DENNIS NOBLE I’m Confessin’; Waiting - - - BD 1104 
Automatic Couplings C 7611-22 England, my England (A Pageant of National 
ee ee oe DINAH SHORE ° 
Like someone in Love; Auld Lang Syne BD 1105 
JOHN GIELGUD————— 4 
JOSEPH McLEOD 
(Recitation) with Massed Choirs and Orchestras | JOE LOSS 
nag ae ay ama 7 Saghed B 9419 Fanfares; Excerpts from Richard II and | | Don’t fence me In; Lonesome Waltz - BD 5885 
y King John; God save the King | My dreams are getting better all the Time 
JOSE and AMPARO ITURBI | Waiting in sweetheart Valley - - BD.5883 
B.B.C. 
Rhapsody in Blue. Gershwin (Transcribed for SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA JACK PAYNE 
two pianos by Jose Iturbi) - DB 6220-1 , : ‘ 
Conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT We'll gather Lilacs; Love is my Reason BD 5886 
JUSSI BJORLING, Tenor Rule Britannia 
and HJORDIS SCHYMBERG, Soprano The British Grenadiers | ERIC WINSTONE 
B 9420 Covered Wagon; Bugle Bounce - = -: BD 5887 





Orchestra Conducted by Nils Grevillius | 
O soave fanciulla (Lovely maid in) 
the moonlight). ‘‘La Bohéme \ DB 61i9 | 








CHARLIE SPIVAK 


Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ral ; Let me love you 
tonight - . . - - BD 588) 






E il sol dell’ anima (Love's the 
spark). “‘ Rigoletto” - 
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ERHAPS I may be allowed the sen- 

timental pleasure of gratefully re- 
flecting that our first number published 
since victory in Europe is also the first 
number of our twenty-third volume. 

When I look back to the autumn of 
1939 on what seemed then the almost 
insuperable task of keeping THE 
GRAMOPHONE going through a war 
which I expected to last ten years I 
cannot find words to express my 
thanks to those who have made it 
possible not merely to maintain, but 
even considerably to improve, the 
stability of our paper. 

First of all I shall thank our readers 
—the old oncs who continucd to 
support a sadly shrunken publication 
and the new ones who enabled us to 
achieve a circulation comfortably more 
than double what it was when the war 
began. I know that shortage of paper 
and increase of price has had the 
paradoxical effect of making people 
buy more books and magazines and 
papers than ever before, but I think 
we have a right to believe that nobody 
would spend a shilling on a specialist 
publication like ours unless it was 


usefully serving enthusiasts whose 
enthusiasm for music that the 
gramophone’ gives had become 


keener than ever during the last six 
years. Moreover, when we talk about 
doubling our circulation we must 
remember that the war has inevitably 
meant the loss of most of our subscribers 
overseas who represented something 
like a quarter of our pre-war circu- 
lation. I am optimistic enough to hope 
that during the next six years we shall 
win back all we have lost and gain 
twice as many new subscribers. I 
regard music as the greatest potential 
influence for mundane peace that 
humanity possesses, and I take this 
opportunity to urge upon the Govern- 
ment their duty to give the recording 
companies priority in material. At the 
present moment, I regret to say, for it 
is always regrettable to chronicle 
stupidity, that gramophone records 
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are almost last upon the list. It was 
deplorable some time ago to read of 
the antics of parliamentary clowns who 
were criticizing the help given by the 
British Council to the recording of 
British music. I have not yet had the 
pleasure of hearing the recording of 
The Dream of Gerontius by the Hudders- 
field Choral Society and the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent with which His 
Master’s Voice celebrates this great 
moment in our history. This has been 
issued at a popular price under the 
auspices of the British Council, and I 
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hope we shall hear no more nonsense 
in Parliament about the British Council. 

My next thanks are due to the con- 
tinuous and steady support which our 
advertisers have given us throughout 
the war. Bis dat, qui cito dat. He gives 
twice as much who gives quickly, and 
if our advertisers had been cautious at 
a time when caution would have been 
more than excusable I should not be 
writing this editorial for the first 
number of our 23rd volume. ; 

Finally, I have to thank our staff and 
our printers for overcoming all the 
difficulties which our readers, them- 


selves accustomed to the difficulties 
of these years, will easily imagine. In 
this connection I must pay a special 
tribute to Cecil Pollard who week in 
week out has devoted himself to the 
service of the paper, and now looks 
forward like myself to the time when 
we can fatten it up again. 

In this mood of verbal celebration I 
should like to say how glad we all were 
that Lord Lascelles is home again. He 
has been a reader of ours ever since 
he first went to Eton and he even found 
time during his gallant service in Italy 
to send us an invaluable article which 
was much appreciated. I only hope 
that too many works he had intended 
to acquire have not been deleted from 
the catalogue while he was fighting for 
his country. 

My own optimism about the future 
of THE GRAMOPHONE—both the paper 
and the instrument—has been enor- 
mously increased by the kindness of 
His Master’s Voice in lending me a 
splendid instrument fitted with a 
Number Twelve lightweight pick- 
up. Next month I shall try to give 
some fresh impressions of the recent 
recordings which I have had to listen 
to on the ghastly contraption I have 
been at the mercy of for the last few 
months. Incidentally, I may mention 
that I found the Columbia recording 
of the Fauré Requiem really sublime, 
when I played it on this H.M.V. 
instrument. Never have I heard on a 
record such reproduction of the organ. 
On May 2lst there was an exquisite 
performance on the wireless of Fauré’s 
Piano Quintet No. 2 in C minor by the 
Calvet Qyartet and the French pianist 
Yvonne Lefébure. This lovely work 
would be a welcome addition to cham- 
ber music available for the gramophone, 
but what is the use of urging this upon 
the recording companies, when the 
support for Fauré’s absolutely enchant- 
ing piano quartet was not well enough 
supported by the public to keep it in 
the catalogue ?. Verb sap. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 
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LOVELY LANDMARK OF IMPRESSIONISM 


DEBUSSY’S 


“FAUN” 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


NEW recording of this having appeared 

(Decca K1037—N.S.O.—Beer), and the 
half-centenary of its first performance hav- 
ing come, I take it for consideration. 

The title, Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un faune, 
implies that there was to have been other 
music. It is the “ Prelude to . . .” some- 
thing. Lockspeiser’s book (Dent: Master 
Musicians) says that the intention was to 
add an Interlude and Paraphrase finale ; these 
were announced, but not played, at a 
concert some time before that at which the 
Prelude had its first hearing. Upon that 
performance a critic wrote that the music 
was “ precious, subtle and indefinite in the 
same way as the work of M. Mallarmé ” 
—the poem of which the music was a 
reflection. What else did he want ? Apypar- 
ently, “‘ heart or strength,” the absence of 
which he noted. The ancient curse—blam- 
ing a thing for not being what it didn’t 
try to be (though as to “strength,” we 
might well argue that the music, for its 
particular purpose, is as strong as Brooklyn 
Bridge, for its purpose). Of course, criticism 
is not ended when we have tried to see 
what a work wanted to be: we have to 
decide whether the aim itseif seems to us 
a good one, worthy, or insufficient. Mal- 
larmé, any way, was pleased, saying that 
the music “‘ drew out the emotion ”’ of his 
poem and gave it “a warmer background 
than colour.” Mallarmé (1842-98), who 
translated Poe (he was a teacher of English), 
stands among the Symbolists as a clarifier, 
a voyager, critical of his discoveries, in 
search of definition—just as the painter- 
impressionists were not aiming at vagueness, 
but to be more exact and scientific in their 
renderings of nature. Thus we see the 
danger of clapping labels, such as “‘ vague,” 
** atmospheric,” upon works of art ; those 
attributes may not have been sought (as 
such) by the artists. Mallarmé and his 
symbolist friends sought, through refine- 
ments of speech, metric structure, even new 
punctuation, the definition of a “sense of 
the ineffable’ ; and if that sounds like a 
contradiction, we may perhaps best, after 
sixty years or more, go direct to their 
poems, paintings and music, the meaning 
of which may, I think, now be heard and 
seen by any sympathetic student of the 
arts ; but it is necessary, I would urge, that 
he be a student not only of one art, but (at 
least) an absorber of two or three. 

Verlaine had a word for the methods of 
these Symbolists, suggesters of emotions 
passing but precious: “ Pas de couleur, 
rien que la nuance”: hence, perhaps, 
Mallarmé’s remark about Debussy’s piece, 
that it gave his poem “a warmer back- 
ground than colour” (note the “than ’”’). 
It is not by any means all colour, this 
Symbolist art; and the contemporary 
critics of the Faun who missed shape and 
form in it were not to be blamed. But that 


which seems not to have shape and form 
is not bound to hold somewhere in secret 
a new revelation ; we suffered much, a 
quarter century ago, from the omne ignotum 
pro magnifico argument about novelties. 

The impressionist painters are easy to 
look at now: and happily, the pictures of 
Monet, Manet, Pissarro, and the rest are 
easy to find. Many a music-lover would be 
the happier for even one of the postcard 
reproductions on his wall; I find it hard 
to imagine anyone fond of Debussy who has 
not wanted to secure one or other of the 
excellent reproductions now available. 
And even when the subject is as ordinary 
as, for example, Renoir’s Ganoeists’ Breakfast, 
how much more than the mere scene can 
we absorb! I find continual comfort in 
such art, as in Debussy’s. There was, then, 
both the attemnpt to “ evoke in deliberate 
shadow the unmentioned object by illusive 
words ” (which, in part, might serve as a 
motto for the Faun), as well as the back- 
ground of striving towards definition. Only 
when Nijinsky, in 1912, made a Diaghilev 
ballet for the Faun did ambition o’erleap, and 
fall on the other side. Debussy hated that, 
finding it mathematical, ugly, and perverse : 
“the man adds up demisemiquavers with 
his feet and proves the result with his 
arms’; there was mention of “ partial 
paralysis ’’ and a “ baleful eye.” Debussy 
evidently suffered! Lockspeiser speaks of 
the Faun as “‘ Mallarmé clarified’; yes, 
but poetry must not be petrified, and that 
is what Nijinsky did. 

We can safely make our own compari- 
sons of impressionist music with poetry and 
painting, with our English parallel, but 
paler, aesthetic movement of like date, 
and with the deeper background of dark 
imaginings of which Poe is the glowing 
centre. One thing I wish we could avoid 
in this and many other art-matters : mixing 
up weak imitations with originals. Music 
that is excitingly new is not by any means 
always great or even very significant ; it 
is pretty easy to be “‘ new”; but Debussy 
was both new and tremendously vivid, 
artist as wel] as innovator, original, strong 
and brilliant ; the Faun is music of true 
genius ; and mercy me, what a generation 
of demi-semi-fauns it started! Debussy is 
not to be held responsible for the Debussy- 
and-water (or, at the least, and-vin-rouge) 
that thereafter deluged us. The English 
did not find it easy to take to French skills, 
after their age-long dosage of Germanity, 
but they went at it with a will. I remember 
the day when Cyril Scott (who, by the way, 
translated Baudelaire) was called “the 
English Debussy.” 

The contemplation of a picture seems 
easy: it is all there at once. Music, a 
temporal art, is a thousand times more 
difficult to grasp. Even so, not everyone 
enjoys the whole of a picture—all there is 
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in it, its implications as well as its actual 
shapes and colours; and (as we see in 
much non-representative modern art) there 
are pleasures in shape and order that 
painters enjoy, which most of us cannot so 
fully take in because we cannot see on the 
canvas anything we can recognize. Just so 
could many not hear anything “ recogniz- 
able ” in the Faun. It needs sure technique 
and exquisite imagination in a composer, 
to impress us with the validity of experience 
which lies in the best impressionist music— 
the fleeting emotions of the drowsy faun, 
the intoxicating fragrance of the summer 
night in Jberia, the half-melancholy mood 
evoked by the “slow passage of clouds 
dissolving in a grey agony tinted with 
white,” in Nuages. The symbolist poets 
put words together so as to evoke more 
than the text said. It is fantastically 
difficult to translate them. The Faun has 
been tackled by many, in both poetry and 
prose. Gosse perhaps succeeded in prose 
as well as anyone. In poetry, there is 
Aldous Huxley, or A. I. Ellis in his Mallarmé 
in English Verse, and a version by that 
brilliant artist, violinist and musician 
Alex. Cohen (mark that “and” !) which 
I am sorry I missed seeing when it appeared 
in Musical Opinion for September, 1935. 

The music does not “illustrate” the 
poem ; it translates it into terms of pure 
sound. What is the Eclogue of 1876 about ? 
As Gosse puts it, a faun, a “ simple, sen- 
suous, passionate being,” half man, half 
beast, wakens in the forest at daybreak and 
“tries to recall his experience of the 
previous afternoon.” His flute recalls to 
him the naiads and nymphs to whom he 
has made violent love ; or, is what seems 
to be his recollection merely a vision, no. 
more substantial than the impermanence 
upon the air of the “ arid rain of notes ’” 
from the reed-pipe that he cut from. 
beside the naiads’ fountain ? Are those the 
creatures, the whiteness among the brown 
reeds ? Or, are they but swans ? Adoles- 
cent dreams, perhaps, of frolics in the garden 
of “lilies, golden-headed, white-stalked, 
behind a trellis of red roses.” He is a 
woodland god, but would resign his god- 
head if he could but retain the vision in its 
glory ; he even aspires to think of Venus 
herself ; but that is too bold; he fears 
punishment. He can feast upon grapes, 
*‘ tossing the empty skins in the air and 
blowing them out in a visionary greedi- 
ness,” but he can never be sure whether 
the delicious hour of love was experience 
or dream. ‘“ The sun is warm, the grasses 
yielding ; and he curls himself up again, 
after worshipping the efficacious star of 
wine, that he may pursue the dubious 
ecstasy into the more hopeful boskages of 
sleep.’ Lockspeiser gives a few lines that 
seem to centralize the faun’s passion : 

** Our blood, ere caught to be encaptured, 

fain 
Flows too for vibrant swarming of 
love’s pain.” 

How does Debussy translate these sensa- 
tions into music ? He uses an orchestra of 
three flutes, two oboes, cor anglais, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two 
harps, cymbals (a specific antique type), 
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and strings. Miniature score, probably 
o.p.; Jobert, 1922, and probably other 
prints also. 

One could write much about the 
technique, but some of it would be too 
technical for the purpose to which I am 
gently and kindly confined by the editorial 
design suggested for these articles. There 
must obviously be an avoidance of 
strong cadences of the familiar kind ; the 
music has to ebb and flow, to suggest the 
“reality or-dream ?” view of the poet. 
Rhythmic freedom is secured by elaborate 
and subtle alternations of bar-lengths, as 
well as various delicately crossing and con- 
flicting rhythmic patterns. Debussy takes 
his topic as a painter his view ; so the form 
is not symmetrical, any more than in that 
view ; but as the painter is always solving 
a problem (the supreme compensation for 
poor pay, for all of us who practise an art), 
so Debussy in the early nineties was posing 
a problem, which he solved triumphantly. 
(By the way, it pleases me to think that 
when Wood gave the first English per- 
formance, in 1904, it was at a Ballad 
Concert.) 

First, flute : tender melancholy, perhaps, 
tinged with desire. Its phrase sounds a 
trifle strange : reason, it covers the tritone, 
three whole tones, G to C sharp. Wind, 
harp, and horn tiny figure, swaying ; at 
threequarters inch, the theme again, against 
a cooing background ; the lazy heat of the 
day and the quietness of the woods. At 
one and a half inches, gentle monotony of 
repetition of a figure. Mid-side, develop-. 
ment of fluting in arabesques. At two and 
a quarter inches, one of the few clear 
cadences. New, livelier section, clarinet : 
similar shaping to the flute’s, but with a 
quite different colouring and viewpoint, if 
you like :o to think it. The harp’s part is 
more pointed : perhaps the faun is remem- 
bering more vividly ?—or thinks he does. 
An inch from end of side 1, oboe (thus he 
introduces the instruments in ascending 
order of pungency, flute, clarinet, oboe). 
A new theme (bar 37), but with a simi- 
larity to No. 1, rising and falling. He 
marks this en animant. At decimal 8 from 
end, the strings, for the first time arising, 
imitate a figure and initiate a small climax, 
after which there is a slackening, while the 
harp reiterates the early little monotonous 
figure. 

Side 2.—New theme, wood in octaves— 
flute, oboe, cor anglais, clarinets (satisfied 
desire ?). The syncopations in the strings 
help to give a feeling of movement, yet 
quietness—one of the many things that one 
likes to linger over, in such subtle art. 
The descent is akin to that at the start of 
the oboe’s theme, bar 37. The strings have 
this theme, next, against a wind cross- 
rhythm. About threequarters inch, note 
the descending twirly figure—to us now, 
like a touch of “‘ Easternism,” as we say. 
The link with No. 1 is obvious: the whole 
of the subject-matter has some degree of 
connection, which makes for a_ unified 
background: but the delicate differences 
suggest the faun’s emotions going to and 
fro, wavering between reality and dream, 
past and present, languor and desire. There 
is a little development of matter (note the 
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pretty use of the solo violin at one and a 
quarter inches) and then, at 79, the return 
of No. 1, lazier than ever (just before one 
and a half inches), a bit higher in pitch, 
with a fresh accompaniment. The diversity 
of accompaniments is marvellous: here, it 
is string chords and harp arpeggios. The 
extended laziness is suggested by the 
slightly greater compass and the lengthen- 
ing of notes. In mid-side there is a fluttering 
of oboe ; and the harp’s glissando easily 
puts into the mind’s eye the vision of 
nymphs darting through the glade. This, 
repeated with slightly different touches, 
leads at two and a quarter inches to No. 1, 
attended by fragments of the rising figure 
from the oboe theme, and the descending 
** Eastern’ arabesques. This element of 
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clear repetition is a strong ome in the 
music’s “ form.’”’ The accompaniment has 
a fresh type of loveliness, like broken sun- 
shine. A violoncello joins the flute at one 
point (bar 100). In the last half-inch the 
harp drops its cool plashings into the 
fountain of memory, and the muted horns 
and strings have an unforgetable bit of 
No. 1 while the keynote is held. The end 
is a masterly evanishment : with every love 
for Wagner’s mastery, it can be said that 
nothing quite like this had ever been heard 
in the world before that day, half a century 
ago, when to percipient music-lovers was 
opened yet another gate into the world of 
endless enchantment which is art: that 
world in which, however vile is man, he 
can, if he will, eternally enjoy heaven now. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND 





“LET US GIVE THANKS” 


T was to be expected that there would be 

some records of the Victory in Europe 
celebrations, and congratulations are due 
to those concerned for providing an ade- 
quate yet concise review of the principal 
events. Whether these records are treasured 
as memories of great times, or regarded as 
authentic references by the historian, some 
of them, at any rate, will remain for many 
years as the most significant achievement of 
the gramophone in its réle of public 
remembrancer. 


H.M. King George VI: Victory Day 
Broadcast Speech. H.M.V. RC3429 
(12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 

The opening words of the King’s victory 
Day broadcast, ‘‘ Today we give thanks to 
God for a great deliverance ’’ strike the 
dominant note. In quiet and thoughtful 
tones he bids his hearers ever to remember 
those who wil] not return: he salutes in 
proud gratitude “the great host of the 
living who have brought us to victory,” 
and, finally exhorts all to face the task that 
lies ahead with the same high confidence 
and resolute spirit that have brought the 
Nation and the Empire through so many 
dangers. 

The Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, 
M.P.: Victory Day Broadcast 
A it H.M.V. Bogq421 





(10 ins. 5s. 43d.) 
People heard the Prime Minister’s 
announcement of the unconditional sur- 
render of the German armed forces under 
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widely differing circumstances—in groups 
of twos and threes at home, or packed by 
tens of thousands in public places. One 
recalls the almost unbearable tension of the 
moments just before he began to speak, and 
the conjecture as to how he would begin. 
Then, when he did commence, it was in 
language of quite official precision, “‘ Yester- 
day morning, at 2.41 a.m... .” Yet the 
first sounds of the well-known voice seemed 
to settle the matter. The news really was 
true, and the “ brief period of rejoicing ” 
could commence in earnest. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral : Thanksgiving 
Service on May 13th, 1945. H.M.V. 
C3447-9 (12 ins., 19s. 104d.) 

The climax was reached with the Service 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, which was attended 
by the King and Queen, with perhaps the 
most fully representative congregation of 
their subjects that has ever met together in 
the vast building. Many historic thanks- 
giving: services have been held within its 
walls, but none of quite the same sig- 
nificance as this. For in this war, every 
section of the community had shared the 
danger as well as the burden; even the 
Cathedral itself bore the scars of battle, and 
seemed proudly to welcome those who 
portrayed every phase of British life. All 
were there. Royalty, the heads of the 
Government, Civic dignitaries, members of 
the fighting and civil defence services, war 
workers and even some fifty London house- 
wives whose homes had been bombed. And 
although the selected -portions of — the 
Service embraced by these records can give 
no hint of the wonderful spectacle within 
the Cathedral, they do convey an impressive 
picture in sound of a very great occasion, 
and capture the spacious atmosphere sur- 
rounding the gathering. The selection made 
for the records is mostly of the music, and is 
as follows : 

C3447 contains the Bidding : Brethren, 
we are met together on this day to pour out our 
hearts in fervent thanksgiving, spoken by 
the Dean (Dr. Matthews), the Hymn “‘ All 
People that on earth do dwell,” followed by 
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the special Prayer of Thanksgiving, and 
the Anthem of Supplication, which was 
Wesley s ‘‘ Lead me, Lord, in Thy righ- 
teousness,”” the soprano solos being taken 
with lovely effect, by a chorus of the choris- 
ters singing in unison. The St. Paul s boys, 
back in their own home at last after more 
than five years of evacuation to Truro, were 
joined at this Service by a number of the 
Chapel Royal Choristers and the boys of 
St. Mary’s, Reigate. 

C3448 has a massive rendering of “‘ Now 
thank we all our God,”’ and the commence- 
ment of Stanford’s noble setting of the 
Te Deum. This is concluded on C3449, and 
is followed by the Blessing, some stately 
Fanfares and the National Anthem. 

Extraneous noises which might have been 
expected from so great a congregation are 
almost non-existent. So, too, is the notorious 
echo—yet the tone is quite recognisable to 
those who are familiar with the Cathedral. 
One misses the thunderous rumblings of the 
great organ which is still under repair. 
Nevertheless, the smaller instrument used 
gives quite adequate support. 


Joseph McLeod reading Psalm 23—The 
Lord is my Shepherd and The 
Lord’s Prayer. H.M.V. Bg419 
(10 ins., 5s. 44d.) 

A perfect expression of the spirit of peace 
and thankfulness is in this quiet recitiation 
of two of the loveliest passages from the 
Book of Common Prayer, namely, the 
“*Family Prayer’’ and the 23rd Psalm. Few 
will hear this record without being deeply 
moved by the beauty of these jewels of 
English prose. The inspiration of this 
record lies in its utter simplicity. 


The Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, 
M.P. : Special Broadcast on May 
13th, 1945. H.M.V. C3450-2 (12 ins., 
1gs. 103d.) 

Mr. Churchill’s Speech occupies six 
12-inch sides, and has been given the title, 
“Five Years as Prime Minister.” It is in 
effect a masterly summary of the out- 
standing happenings since he took office on 
May roth, 1940. . His tone is quiet and his 
manner almost conversational, and none of 
his personality is Jost in this recording, 
which abounds in characteristic touches : 
those probings for the exact word, and the 
short pauses that may preface a glowing 
tribute or a flash of devastating irony. 

Most of our readers will recall the main 

points of the speech. The Fall of France, 
the Battle of Britain and the Blitz. Then 
follows an account of recovery and the 
gradual building up of power in con- 
junction with our Allies, and finally, 
Victory and the problems of the future. As 
in the Prime Minister’s previous wartime 
broadcasts, there is a timely warning 
against complacency and a perfectly phrased 
close. He says: “‘ I told you hard things at 
the beginning of these last five years, and I 
should be unworthy of your confidence and 
generosity if I did not still cry: “ Forward 
unflinching, unswerving, indomitable, till the 
whole task is done and the whole world is safe 
and clean.” 

From this recording alone, the coming 
generation will be enabled to realise why 
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his contemporaries hailed Winston Churchill 
as one of the greatest leaders of all time. 


Massed Symphony Orchestras (G. 
Walter): Betty Bannerman and 
Dennis Noble (Soloists): England, 
my England. H.M.V. C3434 (12 ins., 
6s. 73d.) 

** England, my England,”’ subtitled “‘ A 
Pageant of National Songs,” is a re-issue of 
one of the most successful of the records of 
Coronation year. An introductory Fanfare 
ushers in “‘ Land of Hope and Glory,” 
followed by “ The British Grenadiers ”’ and 
Parry’s “‘ Jerusalem.’ On the reverse side 
are ‘‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,”’ 
** Here’s a health unto His Majesty,’”’ “*O 
peaceful England” (from “ Merrie Eng- 
land ’’), and ‘“‘God Save the King,” to 
Elgar’s splendid ceremonial arrangement. 
The solo singing is good, and the whole 
thing is conceived in the grand manner, 
and carried out with fine musicianship. 


John Gielgud with Massed Choirs and 
Orchestra. Fanfares (Menges) ; 
Excerpts from “ Richard II” and 
* King John” (Shakespeare) ; ** God 
Save the King ” (arr. Elgar). B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra (Boult). Rule 
Britannia (Arne). The British 
Grenadiers. H.M.V. Bg420 (10 ins., 


5s. 43d.) 

The titles of this record tell their own 
story. The Shakespeare passages lose 
nothing of their fire in John Gielgud’s 
splendid declamation. Again we have the 
Elgar arrangement of the National Anthem. 
This is also a re-issue, coupled with a fine 
B.B.C. recording that is still in the cata- 
logue. An admirable pair. 


Victory Bells of Westminster Abbey, 
York Minster, Coventry Cathedral, 
Bath Abbey, and St. Mary’s, 
Puddletown rung on Victory Day, 
May 8th, 1945. Commentator: Frank 
Phillips. H.M.V. Bg417 (10 ins., 
5s. 44d.) 

There is surely no more joyful sound than 
the full-throated pealing of church bells. 
Not the “ carillon’? method of telling out 
tunes in a rather painful note-by-note man- 
ner, but a real hurling forth of exultant 
sound with the full weight of the bells 
behind it, as each, having completed its full 
circle, throws up its wide mouth and flings 
out its tone with all its force. Up and down 
the scale they go in constantly changing 
sequence, until, having completed the 
intricacies of the particular Bob, Triple or 
what not, they return to their original 
order. Change ringing has some of the 
most ancient traditions in this country, and 
the clamour of the recorded bells of Cathe- 
dral, Minster, Abbey and Church on 
Victory Day gives as heartening a sound as 
has been heard for nearly six years. Frank 
Phillips is the able commentator. 


H.M. Grenadier Guards (Lt. F. Harris) : 
National Anthems of Allied 
Nations. Columbia DB2170-3 (10 ins., 
21s. 6d.) 

Columbia’s principal contribution con- 
sists of an excellent series of National 

Anthems played by the Band of the Grena- 
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dier Guards. Some of them are recorded for 
the first time. Two of the records contain 
three Anthems on each side, with convenient 
short “ blanks,’ so that individual items 
can be readily selected. These are: 
DB2170, 1st side: British, French, Norwe- 
gian; 2nd side: U.S.S.R., Czechoslov- 
akian, Dutch. DBe2171, 1st side: U.S.A,, 
Belgian, Chinese ; 2nd side: Polish, Yugo- 
slavian, Greek. 

Each side of the other two records has 
one National Anthem followed by an 
appropriate National march. DB2172 has 
** God Save the King” with “‘ Pomp and 
Circumstance No. 1” (Elgar), and “‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner” with “‘ Liberty 
Bell ’’ (Sousa). DB2173 gives the National 
Anthem of the U.S.S.R. (Alexandrov) with 
the ‘‘ Song of the Plains ”’ (Knipper), and 
“La Marseillaise’’ with ‘‘ Marche Lor- 
raine ’’? (Ganne). 

National Anthems in their wider sense 
have not had a very good showing in our 
catalogues hitherto, and this comprehensive 
set will do much to fill the gaps. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 


The Dream of Gerontius: Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Sargent) : 
Heddle Nash (tenor) : Dennis Noble 
(baritone): Gladys Ripley (mezzo- 
soprano): Norman Walker (bass) : 
Huddersfield Choral Society 
(chorus-master: Herbert Bardgett). 
H.M.V. C3435-46 (12 ins., 79s. 6d.). 
Auto C7611-22. Recorded under the 
auspices of the British Council. 


It is forty-five years since Elgar’s Dream 
of Gerontius had its first performance at 
Birmmgham on October 3, 1900; and 
eighteen years since the two H.M.V. 
recordings, taken at an Albert Hall per- 
formance by the Royal Choral Society, 
under Elgar, were issued. 

Elgar had been meditating on the 
** Dream ”’ for many years before he received 
the commission for an oratorio from the 
Birmingham authorities. His copy of the 
poem had belonged to General Gordon, 
who had marked in it his favourite passages, 
and now it contained Elgar’s own markings 
indicating what portions he would use or 
omit. There were also in existence many 
sketches for the music. The work was not 
therefore composed expressly for the Birming- 
ham Festival: it was finished for that 
Festival. At one of the general rehearsals the 
singing of the choir was so poor that Elgar 
rebuked them in no uncertain fashion. The 
performance showed little improvement ; 
lapses in intonation were frequent—and 
even such experienced artists as Edward 
Lloyd and Plunket Greene were ill-at-ease. 
Marie Brema alone sang with complete 
command of her part. The audience were 
disappointed at not getting a vintage (1850) 
oratorio and puzzled by the style and 
content of the work. In fact the “ Dream” 
was apparently a near-failure. 

The next year and the year after it 
received performances at the Lower Rhine 
Festival, Diisseldorf, under Julius Buths. 
On the second occasion (when that great 
artist, Muriel Foster, sang the part of the 
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The Dream of Gerontius 


‘*A.M.D.G. Birchwood, In Summer, 
1900.”’ I wonder whether others will 
think as I do that this inscription at the 
beginning of The Dream of Gerontius 
is as Elgarian as the stupendous work 
itself. ‘‘ A.M.D.G.’’—ad majorem Dei 
gloriam. ‘“‘ Birchwood ”’ and “‘ In Sum- 


mer. How much of the man in so 
little compass ! 


It was indeed high summer for Elgar’s 
genius when he set Cardinal Newman’s 
poem to music. Later came The Apostles 
and The Kingdom, the symphonies and 
Falstaff, the concertos and chamber 
music—all of it great, many-faceted ; 
but none of it, surely, so tremendous in 
its fervour, so universal in its scope 
as ‘‘ Gerontius.”’ 


Elgar was not a schoolman, yet what 
musicianly erudition is here in the Kyrie 
and the antiphonal ‘‘ Noe from the 
waters.’’ He never wrote an opera, yet 
what intense drama is in the culminating 


ee 


cry *‘. . . in Thine own agony sad 


and 


the impassioned prayer ‘* Sanctus fortis.’ 
He never wrote a mass, yet what relig- 
ious ardour is in ‘‘ Firmly I believe ’’— 
what sublime trust in ‘‘ That sooner | 
may rise ’’—what transcendental wor- 
ship in ‘‘ Praise to the Holiest ’’ ! 


—and here is what has long been asked 
and hoped for, if scarcely expected. The 
whole of The Dream of Gerontius on 
records. A full-scale performance in 
the complete sense of the words. Once 
again we have to thank “‘ His Master’s 
Voice ’’ for an outstanding achievement, 
and also to pay tribute to the British 
Council, under whose auspices the 
records have been made available with 
plum labels. 


The records are of course reviewed in 
the Editorial pages of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
and I will myself simply say that they are 
magnificent. If only Elgar (yes, and New- 
man, who died before his words inspired 
the composer) could hear them! But 


perhaps... 


This issue is of such immense importance—and it fulfils the wishes of so many—- 


that I have devoted a large proportion of Rimingtons’ quota to it. The twelve 12" 


records cost 79/6, postage 2/-, and the vocal score is 7/-. 


FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD., 42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
GERRARD 1171 
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Angel) Germany’s greatest contemporary 
composer, then thirty-eight years old, rose 
up at a luncheon given in Elgar’s honour, 
and said, ‘‘ I drink to the success and wel- 
fare of the first English progressive musician, 
Meister Elgar.”? Strauss’ words, and the 
press reports, caused England to wake up to 
the fact that she had a great composer and 
one of the greatest of all choral works in 
her midst: and the performance of the 
“* Dream ”’ in Westminster Cathedral, an 
ideal setting, in 1903, set the seal on the 
success of Elgar’s choral masterpiece. 
“* This 1s the best of me,’”’ he had put at 
the end of the score: and he was right. 
It is important to remember that Elgar 
particularly did not want the work to be 
thought of as a “ sacred cantata,’”’ or even 
as an oratorio. That word is not on the 
title-page. He wanted his setting to be 
thought of as a musical representation of 
the culminating drama of every human 
soul. 

** Look here,’ he said, in his vigorous 
way, “‘I imagined Gerontius to be a man 
like us. Not a priest, or saint, but a sinner, 
a repentant one, of course, but sti]l no end 
of a worldly man in his life, but now brought 
to book. Therefore I’ve not filled his part 
with church tunes and rubbish, but a good, 
healthy, full-blooded romantic, remem- 
bered worldliness, so to speak. It is, I 
imagine, much more difficult to tear one- 
self away from a well-to-do world than 
from a cloister.” 

The Prelude, with its motives of Judg- 
ment, Fear, Prayer, Sleep, its cries for 
Mercy (the Miserere theme) and the great 
chorus melody “‘ Go forth in the name of 
Apostles and Evangelists,” shows just how 
difficult and painful it was. The Wagnerian 
prelude is no doubt Elgar’s model, but the 
stroke of the gong, which is usually taken 
as announcing the passing of Gerontius’ 
soul, seems to show that Elgars Prelude is 
part of the action, not a chapter heading to 
it. This is important, for it raises the 
‘question of the nature of Gerontius’s dream. 
A friend has given me an interesting clue, 
taken from a verse of the poem not set by 
Elgar. 

** Thou art wrapped and swathed around 

in dreams, 
Dreams that are true yet enigmatical. 
For the belongings of thy present state, 
Save through such symbols, come not 
home to thee.” 

“In other words, the experiences of 
Gerontius are real, but they are like a 
dream, because he does not perceive them 
through his bodily senses.” 

And so the Prelude, surely, pictures his 
physical death: and in all that follows after 
up to the end of Part I, his newly released 
‘soul looks back, so to speak, to the death- 
bed of its body. 

I do not propose to trace, page by page, 
the course of the events that follow. Those 
of us who care deeply for this work will 
‘possess a vocal score: those who come 
new to it I-urgently recommend to bvy one. 
‘Only thus can one fully enter into the spirit, 
‘words and music, of this great work. This 
raises another interesting point. It will be 
recalled that some fussy dean decided that 
a work so Roman Catholic in tone was not 
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fit for performance in a cathedral in which, 
in the past, the Office and Mass of the 
Dead was so often celebrated! Other 
Troutbeck-like clerics wished to bowdlerise 
portions of the text that offended them. 
Gerontius was to be denied ‘‘ Masses on 
earth.” The last manifestation of prejudice 
was exhibited in Basil Maine’s “‘ Life of 
Elgar,” where he informs us that the very 
fact that John Coates was not a “ R.C.” 
helped him “ to flood the drama with a 
more human light and to make more real 
the doubts and fears and questions in 
Gerontius’ soul.”’ He does graciously allow, 
in a footnote, that a “‘R.C.” could be human. 
Doubts and fears and questions, however, 
are not the sole perquisite of other, or no, 
denominations: but, in any case, the 
singer who shares Cardinal Newman’s and 
Elgar’s faith, is bound to understand 
intellectually, as well as imaginatively what 
the singer, without the same convictions, 
can indeed understand, but only imagina- 
tively. 

But enough of this. Elgar would have 
hated his work to be regarded in a sec- 
tarian light. We die: and even though the 
souls of some Anglican deans may fly 
straight to Heaven, most of us feel there is 
a lot of cleaning-up to be done before we 
aré worthy to go there. There must be 
some intermediate state—call it Purgatory, 
call it what you will. But it is the wonder- 
fully vivid and poetical account of this state— 
matched by music of tremendous beauty 
and originality—that is the story of “ The 
Dream of Gerontius,”’ and of every one of 
us who have any belief in immortality. 


PERFORMANCE 


It is only natural to compare this per- 
formance with the greatest of those one has 
heard in the past. As a whole it is an 
exceedingly fine performance with inspired 
moments, but without continuous inspira- 
tion ; nevertheless a performance which, 
after five years of war, does immense credit 
and honour to all concerned. 

What it lacks is a certain mystical 
quality which, like Shelley’s “ Spirit of 
delight,”’ quoted by Elgar on the score of his 
Second Symphony, comes but rarely into 
art or performance. I miss it in Heddle 
Nash’s singing of “‘ Novissima hova est” 
(C3438), in the Angel’s veiled account of 
St. Francis receiving the Stigmata, and the 
“ gladdening yet piercing vision of the 
Most High ”’ which Gerontius is to experi- 
ence (C3442). In fact the spiritual awe 
with which the greatest interpreters filled 
these two parts is just missing. But only 
just. 

We are given most beautiful singing, 
dignified, moving, fervent, and a scrupulous 
respect for what Elgar has written. Heddle 
Nash’s tone, in such high points as the great 
cry of “ Thine own agony ”’ no less than in 
the quietest passages, is unfailingly lovely, 
and his diction is excellent. Gladys Ripley’s 
conception of the Guardian Angel is 
touchingly tender, perhaps a little too 
human, and not sufficiently detached. 
Sometimes it sounds rather tentative. The 
voice has a gorgeous ‘‘ E’” at the top of the 
stave and always a beautiful smoothness of 
tone: though, as with all contraltos to-day, 
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it lacks a really rich lower register. She 
avoids the high “A” in the last Alleluia. I 
have been told that Elgar (though he put 
in this optional note) disliked it being sung, 
but I must confess it used to be a thrilling 
moment. 

It was wise to select two different artists 
for the Priest and the Angel of the Agony. 
Dennis Noble has all the necessary power 
and authority and was an all-round good 
choice. Norman Walker, Angel of the 
Agony, has the more difficult task and does 
well, though the part needs also that extra 
something which Miss Ripley misses. 

The chorus deserve the highest praise. 
Their intonation is perfect, the sopranos 
do not sing with that attenuated exhausted 
tone which one has heard too often recently, 
and the whole choir sound; an enthusiastic, 
finely balanced, truly responsive instrument. 
The climax of ‘‘ Praise to the Holiest ” 
(C3444) is simply terrific. A very special 
word of praise, therefore, must be given to 
Herbert Bardgett, the chorus-master of the 
Huddersfield Choral Society. 

Malcolm Sargent is at his best in the 
handling of big choral works, and his vitality 
and sense of drama are of great service 


.here. There are so many fine points in the 


playing of the orchestra that I must leave 
it to the reader to explore the records for 
himself. Let it be said that this orchestra 
has, in my experience, never sounded so 
well before. 


RECORDING 


This is magnificent recording. Nothing 
like it, in the field of choral recordings, has 
been heard before, no, not even in “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast ” or “‘ The Hymn of Jesus.” 
And not even the recording of Elgar’s 
Second Symphony gave us orchestral tone 
of such reality. I particularly noticed the 
weight of tone given by the chorus basses. 
It provides a real and satisfying foundation. 
You will hear it at the first entry of the 
chorus, Cue 30, ‘‘ Holy Mary, pray for 
him ” (C3436), and it will startle you. The 
same is true of the orchestral basses (for 
instance at Cue 101—C3444—and at many 
other points.) And you will never have 
heard before low tuba tone such as we get 
at the end of the Demons Chorus (Cue 54— 
C3441). On page 112 of my score I have 
written, ‘‘ Absolutely terrific.” It is the 
point where the first sopranos’ high “A” 
(* Most sure in all His ways ’’) is reinforced 
by the second sopranos and the whole 
choir and orchestra (C3443). 

This is indeed a triumph for the recording 
engineers. The orchestral detail all through 
the Demons Chorus (the one failure, 
chorally, in the work) and in Gerontius’ 
first awareness of them, in Part I, is vivid to 
a degree. But it is not only in picturesque 
and colourful passages, of moments urgent 
with brass, that the recording shines. The 
quiet prelude to Part II (C3439), expressive 
of the utter stillness Gerontius describes, is 
most lovely. Occasionally the tone of the 
upper strings is a bit wiry and there is an 
odd change of level at Cue 8 of this section 
just before Gerontius sings ‘‘ This silence 
pours a solitariness into the very essence of 
my soul” (C3440). Soloist and orchestra 
are far too loud here and I cannot think 
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the conductor is at fault. Another small 
failure comes at Cue 73 (C3443) where the 
sense of the whirling sound of wings, dis- 
cernible in the old recording, is absent, nor 
is there present quite all the consolatory 
beauty of the final chorus of Souls and 
Angelicals (C3446). Since the highest 
standard has been aimed at, these few 
criticisms must be made, and they are likely 
to be made nowhere else. 

My last word must be in praise of the 
balance between solo voices, chorus, and 
orchestra. My complaints, loud and long 
on this score, are silenced. It is well nigh 
perfect. And so the most grateful thanks of 
all who love this grand work go out to all 
concerned in the decision to make, and the 
making of, a recording of which England 
may well be proud. 

A small postscript. Sir Hugh Allen is 
reported to have asked Parry what he 
thought about Elgar as a candidate for the 
O.M. Parry cordially supported the idea, 
and; said, “‘ Elgar has reached the hearts 
of the people.” 

It is the simple truth, and here is some of 
the splendid evidence of it. 

A.R. 
DETAILS OF RECORDS 


C3435 Prelude. 
Jesu, Maria—I am near to death. 
C3436 Kyrie eleison. 
Be merciful, be gracious. 
C3487 = I hold in veneration. 
can, no more, for now it comes again. 
CS438 “4 to show Thy power. 
o, in the name of Angels. 
Cs4s9 I went to sleep. 
C3440 This silence pours a solitariness. 
I would have nothing but to speak with Thee. 
C3441 But hark! upon my senses. 
The mind bold and independent. 
C3442 I see not those false spirits. 
— 4 the Holiest in the height. 
ut hark! A grand mysterious harmony. 
Coes God’s Presence and His very Self. 
C3444 Praise to the Holiest in the height. 
Thy judgment now is er tae 
Jesu! by that shudd’ring dread. 
C3445 Be merciful, O Lord. 
c344¢ J fake me away. 


Lord, Thou hast been our refuge. 


ORCHESTRAL 


Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli): A Thre- 
nody for a Soldier Killed in 
Action (Michael Heming-Anthony 
Collins). H.M.V. C3427 (12 ins., 
6s. 73d.) 


The themes of this piece existed in some 
sketches made, during the voyage to the 
Middle East and in Egypt, for the 
Threnody, by Michael Heming, the son 
of the well known operatic baritone, Percy 
Heming. The composer was killed in the 
battle of El] Alamein at the age of twenty- 
two. His friend, Anthony Collins, has devel- 
oped and orchestrated the material left by 
Michael Heming with great skill and 
feeling, and the result is a very moving 
tribute to the memory not only of a young 
composer who promised much but of all 
young artists untimely fallen. 


The first part of the short tone-poem 
is in a subdued mood of grief, the deep 
emotion of the music finding more definite 
expression in a beautiful tune for the strings 
on the second side of the recording. The end 
is conceived in a vein of true poetry. A 
call on a muted trumpet, the last note long 
held and dying away, suggests, it seems to 
me, the lines: 
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‘‘And ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity.”’ 
The restraint of the whole piece makes 
it all the more poignant. It is played with 
the utmost sensitivity by the orchestra and 
beautifully recorded. A.R. 


Kathleen Long (piano): National Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Boyd Neel) Con- 
certo for Piano in B Hat, K450 
(Mozart). Decca Ki12i-3 (12 ins., 
igs. 10$d.), Auto AKr121-3. 

The day is long past when Mozart’s 
piano concertos were considered easy to 
play, and therefore beneath the attention 
of the concert pianist. In the case of the pre- 
sent work we have Mozart’s own testmony 
that, with its companion in D major, it 
was one to make the player perspire. I 
have no doubt Miss Long would agree, 
delightfully fluent though her playing 
sounds. 

There is an analysis of the concerto in 
the appropriate volume of Tovey’s ‘‘Essays”’ 
which I shall not attempt to repeat, except 
to agree that Mozart begins the concerto 
in a “ naughty” mood. Both the tune and 
the orchestration suggest a rather broad 
joke of the kind which is nowadays said to 
emanate from the Stock Exchange: and 
Mozart, as anyone knows who has read 
his letters, had a pleasantly bawdy wit. 
The tune of the slow movement is one of 
those beautifully curved things that haunt 
the memory and the more so because it is 
ornamented rather .than varied in what 
follows. The last movement opens with a 
jaunty theme which Beethoven must have 
heard and noted: and in this movement 
there is an episode in cross rhythm which is 
surely unique in Mozart. 

I have spoken, in the ‘‘ Gerontius ”’ 
review, of the excellent balance between 
voice and orchestra ; and in this recording 
there is a balance no less excellent between 
piano and orchestra. One feels, and 
delights in, the close partnership between 
the two: particularly when they are 
responding to one another, as in the open- 
ing of the slow movement. 

Kathleen Long is always at her best in 
Mozart and she has never been better than 
in this recording. Her enjoyment of the 
music is infectious.. Boyd Neel is an admir- 
able partner, and, with splendid recording, 
the whole thing is truly delightful. 

A 


City of Birmingham Orchestra 
(Weldon) : Norwegian Dances, Nos. 
I, 2, 3, and 4, Op. 35 (Grieg). Col- 
umbia DX1192-3 (12 ins., 13s. 3d.) 

Grieg’s best loved set of national dances 
was published by him for piano solo, piano 
duet and for orchestra. No one hearing this 
recording can doubt that the true medium 
for their interpretation is the orchestra. 
Particularly is this apparent in the delicacy 
of the second dance, where the subtle 
contrasts can be caught only by the different 
colours of orchestral instruments. 

Like many of his contemporaries in other 
countries, Grieg set himself to give per- 
manent form to Norway’s folk music. 
Nationalism in music, and indeed in any 
of the arts, was particularly found in small 
countries which were in danger of being 
overshadowed by great neighbours, or 
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whose individuality was likely to be swal- 
lowed up by industrialism. The songs and 
dances of Norway became known to the 
world through Grieg’s music. 

This newly re-constituted and therefore 
young orchestra with its young conductor 
have given meticulous care to the per- 
formance of these dances. There is finish 
and decision to their playing and it by no 
means lacks imagination. Perhaps it is 
almost too careful. The robust Nos. 1 and 3 
are healthily rustic, but in the dainty No. 2 
one surely perceives the sophisticated 
ballerina in a pastoral setting rather than 
the guileless country maiden at the village 
fete. No. 4 too suggests ballet. There is 
an unexpectedly Spanish atmosphere about 
this dance, especially in the middle section. 

This recording of a satisfying performance 
is very good. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Olof) : 
Slavonic Dances, Op. 46, No. 1 in 
C and Op. 72, No. 2 in E minor 
(Dvofak). Decca Ki124 (12 ins., 


6s. 74). 

The folk music of middle Europe is full 
of subtleties, often difficult for English 
people to appreciate fully. Certainly 
English artists rarely interpret them as 
their native exponents would. The London 
Symphony Orchestra under Olof have 
created a truly Slav atmosphere in these 
dances. Somerset Maugham says: “ Men 
and women are not only themselves ; 
they are also the region in which they were 
born...” In these dances and the 
Norwegian dances reviewed above we have 
an opportunity to become further acquain- 
ted with two of our Allies. 

The music of Bohemia has in it a rhythmic 
fire, sometimes smouldering, but always 
intense. There is a love of complicated 
syncopation and cross-rhythms. A hint of 
oriental ornamentation and the less .con- 
ventional modes can be found. In contrast 
to boisterous high spirits there are moods of 
pensive, if not morbid, melancholy. These 
can only be interpreted by careful and to us 
unconventional use of dynamics. 

Dvoyrak did for the music of Bohemia what 
Grieg did for that of Norway. Geography 
gave him the more colourful material. 
Dvorak moreover had not confined himself 
to miniature forms as had Grieg, and he 
was quite at home with the usage of a large 
orchestra. 

The first of these dances is vigorous in 
the extreme. The themes are exciting and 
the orchestration adds to the excitement. 
The cross rhythms of the middle part, so. 
often buried, are here extremely well 
demonstrated. There are moments when 
perhaps there is almost too much noise 
for a recorded performance, but it is all 
highly exhilarating. The second dance is 
a splendid foil to the first. The wistful 
melody sustains a lovely curving line. No. 
ugly break or awkward angle mars its 
flow. The conductor misses no subtlety of 
nuance, and that characteristic increase of 
tone on the continuance of a chord is 
beautifully obtained. It is a quite un- 
English effect but it is certainly effective. 
In these performances one feels a veritable 
interpretation. 
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National Symphony Orchestra (Rank)) : 
The Barber of Seville—Overture 
(Rossini). Decca Ki125 (12 ins., 


6s. 74d.). 


Karl Rankl and the National Symphony 
Orchestra are to be congratulated on a 
refreshing performance of a much-played 
work, | There are nine recordings of this 
overture still on the catalogues. I do not 
propose to review these, but there they are 
for comparison. 


The light and shade given to the playing 
is admirably in keeping with the epoch of 
the work. As any instrument is called into 
prominence its entry is clean and unhurried, 
its diction clear and its interpretation 
pleasing : the tutti are well drawn together. 


This is not a concert overture existing 
for its own sake, but is the overture to the 
opera ‘‘ The Barber of Seville.’’ Rossini 
wrote this opera some twenty-five years 
after one of the same name by Paisiello had 
held the stage. Mozart’s ‘‘ Marriage of 
Figaro’ is more or less a sequel to them 
both. At first in 1816 Rossini’s effort met 
with little success, but it made up for this 
later, and is still one of the most popular 
comic operas ever written. Rossini made so 
much money from his operas that for the 
last 38 years of his life he chose to live 
without composing. Were he Methusaleh 
he would still be making money from them ! 


Surely it would have been better to have 
the change of sides four bars earlier. True, 
the second side begins the repetition of the 
main theme, but the quiet tension created 
by that plaintive link is broken by the need 
to turn the record, otherwise an excellent 
record. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Fis- 

toulari) : Dance of the Hours (Pon- 

./ chilli). Decca Kitig (12 ins., 
6s. 73d.). 

Ponchielli seems to us to have been the 
composer of only one work, ‘‘ The Dance of 
the Hours.”” He was in fact a prolific 
writer of opera and ballet who achieved 
much success in Italy. He lived from 
1834-1886. His operas were performed in 
England frequently in the 1880s, but the 
only one of which the name sounds in the 
least familiar now is ‘‘ I promessi Sposi.” 


The opening bars of “‘ The Dance of the 
Hours ”’ inevitably bring to mind Disney’s 
pictorial interpretation of the work in 
‘** Fantasia.” While his plumed ostrich 
ballet dancers are very clearly seen, it is 
soon evident that the slightly obscene 
nightmarish creatures with which the artist 
further accompanied the music are quite 
out of place here. This is true ballet music 
and is interpreted as such. Every daintiness 
and nuance seems a fitting counterpart of 
the dancers’ interpretative gestures. The 
slow section is beautifully done, and calls 
into imagination a series of posturings and 
effective groupings. 

The definition of this recording is very 
good, but on my copy there is excessive 
surface noise in soft passages. ic 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


José Iturbi and Amparo Iturbi (two 
pianos): Rhapsody in Blue (Gersh- 
win, arr. J. Iturbi). H.M.V. DB6220-1 
(12 ins., 19s. 1od.). 

Gershwin was among the earliest of 
America’s composers to try to give per- 
manent form to the jazz idiom. Popular 
music is usually ephemeral, and only when 
composers clothe their themes in more 
satisfying form does their music last. 
** Rhapsody in Blue” has maintained its 
place in semi-serious music for some time, 
but has never been unreservedly accepted. 
Gershwin apparently deserved merit for 
his attempt, but somehow just missed the 
mark. This may be because the themes are 
rather loosely hung together; the slabs 
of ideas are laid side by side rather than 
moulded into a united whole. It may be 
that the ideas themselves are not sufficiently 
significant. The harmony may be too 
lumpy and awkward. Nevertheless the 
work has an appeal. 

“Rhapsody in Blue” was written for 
piano and orchestra in 1923. The present 
arrangement for two pianos is brilliantly 
played. One can have a good game by 
trying to follow the individual instruments 
without a score. When it seems that 
one has succeeded it would be possible to be 
quite wrong, so excellent is the ensemble. 
The brilliant qualities of the pianos are 
exploited to the utmost, but their warmer 
tones are seldom heard, and only once are 
they made to sing. The work, of course, 
calls mostly for brilliant execution. 

The tone of the pianos is excellently 
recorded in quality, intensity, and range. In 
particular one notices that the low notes 
of the piano are given with unusual truth. 

E.P. 


Clifford Curzon and Benjamin Britten 
(two pianos): Introduction and 
Rondo alla Burlesca, Op. 23, No. 1: 
Mazurka Elegiaca, Op. 23, No. 2 
(Britten). Decca K1117-8 (12 ins., 
13s. 3d.) 

Decidedly not a pretty piece of music, this 

Introduction and Rondo alla Burlesca. If you 

harbour dark thoughts about contemporary 

music they will not be lightened by this 
assault and battery. But it is not only that. 

At times you may be smacked in the face: 

another moment your toes are being tickled. 

The hard visage of the music suddenly 

softens and grows mysterious. Yes, all 

kinds of things happen. It is bewildering at 

a first hearing, occasionally exasperating ; 

then you find the thematic connection 

between Introduction and Rondo,: you 
discover—at least I did—that the buffeting 
is enjoyable and stimulating and that there 
is more in the Rondo than burlesque. 

Sometimes, indeed, it sounds as if Britten 

is engaged in an up-to-date parody of 

Czerny. Insistent rhythms, shifting kaleido- 

scope harmonies, a cunning opposition of 

dynamics, low bass, high treble, keep the 
listener’s attention constantly engaged and 
alert. And at the end the composer almost 
appears to apologise for having tweaked 
our noses and pulled our hair. The 
Mazurka is music of quite a different kind. 


It is included in the volume of tributes to 
the memory of Paderewski, and is therefore 
of an elegiac character. Deeply felt, poetical 
music, with restrained moments of passion. 
The end is very moving. The piece seems 
too long at a first hearing but the next time 
you find hidden beauty in it. 

The playing is, naturally, most excellent 
and the recording good except in the high 
treble register, where the tone is more akin to 
a xylophone, and a poor one at that. A.R. 


SONG 


Kathleen Ferrier (contralto), Gerald 
Moore (piano): Spring is Coming 
and Come to Me Soothing Sleep 
(‘Otho’) (Handel arr. Somervell). 
Columbia DX1194 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.) 

My gratitude to Kathleen Ferrier for this 
recording is immense. Handel’s forty-six 
operas contain a wealth of the most ravish- 
ing music which for the most part is 
unsung and unknown. Moreover they are 
not, these operas, just strings of airs and 
duets, as one used to read in histories of 
music ; they are, the best of them, care- 
fully worked out dramas in which the 
characters are built up in a synthesis of 
airs, so that at the end, and then only, we 
have the complete portrait. Furthermore, 
the operas contain astonishing experi- 
ments in orchestration, modulation, and 
rhythm. Ottone (1723) was one of the 
most popular of all Handel’s operas, and 
the one in which the great (and trouble- 
some) prima donna Francesca Cuzzoni of 

Parma made her debut. The gavotte from 

the opera was played all over England, in 

transcriptions of all kinds, “‘ even on the 
panpipes of the perambulating jugglers.”’ 

The two airs sung by Miss Ferrier are 
sharply contrasted. The first one here 
entitled ‘‘ Spring is coming,’’ comes from 

Act 1 and begins ‘‘ La speranza e giunto in 

porto”? (literally, ‘‘ Hope has come into 

harbour ”’). It is full of joy. The other one, 
from the fourth scene of Act 2, begins 

“Vieni o figlio caro e mi consola’’ (‘‘ Come, 

dear son and comfort me ’’), It is in Handel’s 

consolatory key of E major. Both airs are 
sung by Gismonda, widow of the tyrant of 

Italy, Berengaria. Gismonda is a soprano, 

Ottone, the hero, is the contralto part in 

the opera. It will be seen that both the 

“translations”? and the casting are at 

fault if we look at the matter with critical 

rectitude. I remain grateful, however, for 
being given this lovely music so beautifully 
sung and accompanied. The balance is 
perfect and the recording is amazingly 
true to life. Miss Ferrier’s rich tones were 
not fully revealed in her previous disc. 
I have only one small criticism. She gives 
too much weight of tone to the highest 
notes in the “ sleep ”’ song and the tranquil 
vocal line is thereby disturbed. There are 
many fine contralto songs in the Handel 
operas—Senesino and Carestini were both 
artificial contraltos—and also, of course, in 
the oratorios. Please, Miss Ferrier, give 
us any number of these, with their rightful 
orchestral accompaniment, and if not in 
the original Italian—in the case of the operas 
—then at least in translations which have 
some relation to the proper meaning. A.R. 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


ITH places having to be found in the 

June Supplement for the Prime 

Minister’s speech, the Thanksgiving 
Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and other 
records more or less related to the Victory 
celebrations, it is of course the Swing and Jazz 
discs that have been cut out to make room 
for them, so there is comparatively little for 
this section this month. 


BRUNSWICK 


_Jelly Roll Morton (Am. N.)—Piano Solos. 
**** King Porter Stomp (Morton) (Am. Voca- 
lion 1020) (Recorded 1926) 
**** The Pearls (Morton) (Am. Vocalion 
1020) (Recorded 1926) 
(Brunswick 03564—5s. 4d.) 

Of all the pianists who have become part and 
parcel of jazz, there is probably none who has 
excited the imagination of the true jazz frater- 
nity more than the late Jelly Roll—or, to give 
him his proper name—Ferdinand Morton. 


A coloured man, born in New Orleans in 
1885, Morton, also known as “ The Dizzy 
Dean of Music,” crops up consistently as one of 
the recognisably creative artists throughout the 
story of the early days of jazz in New Orleans, 
where Morton played in various of the dance 
halls and “‘ joy-houses ”’ of the notorious “ red 
light’ district of the city before migrating, 
round about 1912, to Chicago, which by then 
was fast becoming the second home of jazz. 

In addition to his success as a pianist, Morton, 
who died in 1941, in Los Angeles, where he had 
gone to live privately after difficulties with the 
Union had more or less forced him into retire- 
ment, achieved no little fame as a composer. 

Among his best known pieces are Pee Hole 
Blues, which, subsequently re-titled Milenburg 
Joys, became, like the Scott Joplin rags, part 
-of the standard New Orleans jazz repertoire, 
and King Porter Stomp, a piece inspired by a 
Mobile pianist natned King Porter, which 
Morton gives us on this record. 

Although both sides were recorded little 
‘short of twenty years ago, they take us back to 
a style which was prevalent many years before 
even then. 

For Morton plays the pieces in the ragtime 
mode which was the vogue at the time they 
were written. 


Judged by modern standards it sounds little 
more than naive and demodé. 

But one cannot judge records like this by 
modern standards. 

Their appeal lies in their historical interest— 
in the insight they give into jazz as it was in 
those days, and how the jazz celebrities of the 
period played it. 

I have heard it said of these performances 
that any good modern swing pianist could 
duplicate them exactly, provided he took the 
trouble to study the records for a short while, 
because there is nothing in them that calls for 
any unusual technique any more than they 
present anything which should be beyond the 
appreciation of anyone with any understanding 
of jazz. As one wag put it: “ All you have to 
do is to burlesque modern swing by playing it 
as cornily and in as old-fashioned a manner as 
‘you possibly can.” 

All of which may be quite true, but it no 
more gets to the point than it explains the way 


in which music like this should be considered. 

It is one thing to copy something someone 
else invented thirty and more years ago, 
especially when one has the benefit of realising 
its shortcomings in the light of many later 


developments, but quite another to have been’ 


one of its pioneers. 

The former procedure is rather like making a 
crystal set after you have learnt also the 
advanced theory and practice of the modern 
superhet. 

But in its time the crystal set, with all its 
imperfections and limitations, was not so far 
short of being one of the miracles of the age, and 
to assess its worth one cannot compare it with 
the modern ten-valve radio receiver: one has 
to compare it with other crystal sets of its time 
and remember that nothing more advanced 
than the crystal set had then come into being. 

Looked at like this, one realises that Jelly 
Roll Morton was at any rate one of the “ greats ”’ 
of his time. It may be an exaggeration to sug- 
gest that he produced valve sets in the days 
when others were still turning out only crystals ; 
but it is not an exaggeration to say that he 
built his crystal sets with more understanding 
of what a good crystal set should be than the 
majority of his contemporaries. 

He lived in that part of the world where 
crystal sets—or, to come back from simile to 
the actual subject under discussion, jazz— 
originated, and to add to the advantage of 
having been reared in the right environment he 
had a natural talent for the subject which made 
him one of its more outstanding exponents. 

Many people will look upon these records as 
no more than museum pieces, and in a way 
they will be right. But that in no way alters 
the fact that they will rightly be given an hon- 
oured place in the libraries of collectors as fas- 
cinating examples of jazz as it was before 
commercialism turned it into swing and re- 
placed sincerity by technique devoted all too 
often to nothing more than gallery-fetching 
exhibitionism. 

I would, however, add that I hope this 
attempt to deal with the old-time music as I 
feel it should be dealt with will not be taken by 
recording companies as an inducement to flood 
their supplements with it. It is something 
which can appeal only to that minority which 
comes under the headings of collectors and 
incorrigible diehards, and a little of it goes a 
very long way as home entertainment for the 
majority which it is the gramophone’s first duty 
to provide. 


H.M.V. 


Harry Hayes and His Band. 

*##* Merely a Minor (Hayes, Stenfalt) (H.M.V. 
OEA10407) 

**** Two, Three, Four Jump (Joe “Slip” 
Phillips) (H.M.V. OEA10445) 
(H.M.V. Bg413—5s. 44d.) 

Hayes (alto) with Phil Goody (bar); Kenny Baker 
(tpt); Jock Bain (tmb); Norman Stenfalt ()) ; 
Archie Slavin (g); Tommy Bromley (b); George 
Fierstone (ds). April 9, 1945. 

Whoever Joe “Slip” Phillips may be, he 
hit on a novel and quite cute idea when he 
concocted his Two, Three, Four Jump. 

Except in the third eight bars, where as 
usual the melody changes to give the music 
some sort of form and introduce a modicum of 
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variety, the whole chorus consists of just one 
nursery four-bar lick continually repeated. 

But there’s a stunt in the lick. The first time 
it is played the only beat in the first bar which 
has a note on it is the first beat. But the second 
time it comes round there is note on the second 
beat also. The third time a note is added on 
the third beat, and the fourth time there are 
notes on all four crotchets, Childish, yes! But 
it’s effective. Straight crotchets, no. matter 
whether you have one, two, three or four of 
*em in succession, always did produce a good’ 
swing, provided they were played with a real 
sense of rhythm, and if that’s not enough excuse 
for the tune there’s always the additional one 
that the melody fits the title (or vice versa, 
according to whether the composer thought out 
the name or the notes first). 

Incidentally the piece owes its presentation 
over here to something of a coincidence. 

Listening-in over the short waves to America 
one night, pianist Norman Stenfalt heard it 
broadcast by Red Norvo, and thinking it 
would make a good novelty for Harry Hayes 
jotted it down on a scrap of paper. 

But before it could be recorded it was neces- 
sary to find out who owned the copyright in 
England. : 

Eventually it turned out to be Francis Day 
and Hunter, but even they didn’t know they 
owned the number, and only found out as a 
result of replies to cables sent to America 
by competitive firms who wanted, after hearing 
Norman Stenfalt’s rave about the piece, to buy 
it for themselves. 

Well, that’s the story of the number. As 
regards the way it is played I need perhaps say 
no more than that it is well up to the high 
standard that has marked records by this 
enterprising little swing group ever since it 
made its debut on H.M.V. some months ago. 

Nevertheless, I like the coupling, Merely a 
Minor, better. 

This medium-paced composition, written by 
Harry Hayes, is basically no more just 
another riff. But it’s a good deal better riff than 
many. It is not only catchy ; it also has, as far 
as ‘these things go, something akin to class ; 
and the way it is played makes it sound even 
better than perhaps it is. 

Hayes’ alto may not be the most driving 
thing that has ever happened in swing, but for 
subtlety and taste it has an elegance that is a 
sufficient enough end in itself, and the whole 
band plays with an ease that does nothing to 
— its good musicianship or nice sense of 
style. 

On the whole, too, the performance has a 
nice relaxed swing, except in the piano solo, at 
the commencement of which the lift seems to 
drop off somehow. However, I put this down 
more to change of recording conditions where 
the piano microphone is tuned in for Stenfalt’s 
solo than to any fault of the band. 


Phil Moore Four (Am. N.) 

***]’m Gonna See My Baby (Phil Moore) 
(V by Phil Moore and Ensemble) 
(Am. Victor D4-VB-442) 

*** Together (de Sylva, Brown, Henderson) 
(V by Billy Daniels and Ensemble) 
(Am. Victor D4-VB-441) 
(H.M.V. Bg418—5s. 4/d.) 

Moore (~) with Remor Paknieri, Edward Leroy 
Gibbs (electric guitars) ; Doles Dic:.ens (b); Wallace 
Henry Bishop (ds). November 24, 1944. 

Something of a cross between the Ink Spot 
and Brunswick’s pre-war Five Spirits of Rhythm is 
a fair way of describing this new American 
group which makes its English debut on H.M.V. 
this month. 

Its plectrum instrument content gives it a 
tonal character not disimilar from that of the 
Spirits, and while it may not be quite such a 
hot combination, in placing the accent more 
strongly on its instrumental as distinct from its © 
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“HERE COME THE WAVES” & 


The voice that does things to you... puts ‘‘Here Come the Waves,’’* another out- 
a far away look in your eyes... makes you — standing record by this great artist who, 
feel good inside... puts movement in your we are proud to say, records exclusively 
feet ... the Crosby magic, warm and soft for Brunswick. 





when it whispers a love song, vibrant and —& Ac-cent-tchu-ate the Positive 
There's a fellow waiting at Poughkeepsie 03569 


thrilling in these new Crosby songs from (Both titles from ‘' Here Come the Waves " 
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Cavalry Patrol 

I'm Confessin’ - 
Robin Hood - - - - 
We'll gather Lilacs - - 


_— and his Hotshots in *‘ Drumnastics ”” 
Drummer Boy Drum 2 pts. F 2075 
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HARRY JAMES . 
BILLY THORBURN’S and his Orchestra 
The Organ, Dance Band and Me 
Ch ; E P - + R2972 
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The boy next Door - - 
COUNT BASIE 


MORETON & KAYE 
On two Pianos with String Bass and Drums 


St. Louis Blues - 
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vocal side it has rather more swing in the fan 
sense of the word than one usually finds in the 
Ink Spots records. 

But it has this much in common with the 
Ink Spots: resulting about equally from the 
way in which it performs and the way it is 
recorded, it achieves that peculiarly intimate 
character which has been perhaps the out- 
standing attraction of most of the Ink Spots’ 
records. 

Especially in his singing in I’m Gonna See My 
Baby does Phil Moore himself capture this 
effect of intimacy—to an extent that even the 
Ink Spots seldom captured it; and while his 
piano playing is not likely to send the swing 
fans into any undue ecstasy, in its tuneful, 
unforced way it certainly rides easily. 


PARLOPHONE 


Count Basie and His All-American Rhythm 
Section (Am. N.) 

****Café Society Blues (Basie) (Am. Columbia 
HC0878) 

Count Basie and His All-American Rhythm 
Section, featuring Don Byas and Buck 
Clayton (Am. N.) 

***S1, Louis Blues (Handy) (Am. Columbia 

HCo0880) 
(Parlophone R2970—5s. 44d.) 
878—Basie (p) with Walter Page (b); Joe Jones 

(ds). July 24, 1942. 
880—Basie (p) with Don Byas (ten) ; Buck Clayton 

(tpt); Freddy Green (g); Walter Page (b); Joe 

Jones (ds). July 24, 1942. 

For all the individuality and, I might say, 
virtuosity that one expects—and in this case 
gets—from Count Basie and this small con- 
tingent from his main band, I cannot help 
feeling that St. Louis Blues has quite come off. 


* 
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There is something about it that doesn’t ring 
quite true. 

I put it down to two things: firstly, that in 
trying to appear relaxed and unpretentious the 
band has done little more than sound rather 
spiritless, and secondly that it has to some 
extent fallen between the two stools of modern 
swing and old-time jazz. Actually the style is 
neither one nor the other, and one is never quite 
certain which, if either, it was meant to be. 

Not that these ambiguities are noticeable in 
all the playing throughout the side. 

Opening the record, Basie plays the sort of 
piano he played when he was pianist with 
Benny Moten’s Kansas City band, round about 
1930. It is not only in keeping with the charac- 
ter of the blues, but also Basie at perhaps his 
best. 

But I have my doubts about Don Byas and 
Buck Clayton. Byas plays a rhapsodic sort of 
tenor which is more than just tasteful, and 
Clayton, growling in his second solo, is more 
than merely interesting. But neither really 
captures the character or spirit of the blues any 
more than either seems quite comfortable in 
doing what he does; and while one must 
pay tribute to Walter Page’s technique, it 
must at the same time be said that bass players 
never played the blues as Page plays it here, 
for the simple reason that in those days that 
style of bass playing hadn’t even been thought 
of ! 


However, no such controversies exist in 
Basie’s Café Society. 

This is just honest to goodness blues piano 
music, in places with a more than mild flavour- 
ing of ie woogie, and you can mark it up 
not only as Basie at his best, but as medium 
tempo’d, not too melancholy, blues about as 
good as pianists serve ’em up these days. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


An American friend of mine was visibly 
shaken when he found recently that there were 


no recordings made by Charlie Spivak avail-, 


able in this country, as he told me that this 
orchestra was, as he put it, considered “ tops ”’ 
in New York. It was therefore that with more 
than usual interest I saw the name of this band 
appearing in the current H.M.V. list. Even 
more interesting was the recording itself. 
Spivak plays trumpet with very much the same 
style as Harry James and judging by this one 
record alone can be considered his equal. The 
band plays Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ral with bursts from 
the whole brass section that have a wonderful 
percussive effect which seems common amongst 
American orchestras but is all too rare over 
here, and all through Spivak himself rides out 
on top with a beautiful smooth trumpet that 
goes through everything. The reverse carries 
Let Me Love You Tonight, and apart from the 
fact that here a vocalist is used, very much the 
same remarks can apply. Particularly noticeable 
is the way in which the whole orchestra fades 
down to virtually nothing and then comes back 
slap on the note at full volume without any of the 
annoying slithering about and feeling for the 
note that we hear all too often. (H.M.V. 
BD5889.) 

Speaking of Harry James, a direct com- 
parison with the last-named band is possible 
if you listen to Cherry and Easter Parade, the latest 
coupling from his band. Of the two tunes the 
former is much the more interesting ; not only 
is it far Jess hackneyed but it presents the 
orchestra with considerably better oppor- 
tunities for administering the James’ technique 


DANCE 


without, may I add, too many of the rather 
florid high register runs that have been heard 
on some of his discs. Actually this is quite a 
nice pair, marred only by the fact that the 
scratch level comes up a little too much in 
some of the quieter passages. (Parlophone 
R2972.) 

Another Transatlantic band took my fancy 
with their version of A Little on the Lonely Side. 
Guy Lombardo has in some of his recent 
discs given us rather a “‘ syrupy ”’ time, but here 
he is at his best, and much more as I recall his 
playing some eight or nine years ago. The 
tune, of course, is well-known but it is well sung 
by the vocalist, Jimmy Brown. Backing this 
up, we have Come With Me, My Honey, which 
the saxophones play out in fine style with Tony 

and The Lombardo Trio supplying 
the vocal. Incidentally the recording is quite 
exceptional. (Brunswick 03567.) 

From the film ‘The Three Caballeros,’ 
which features Donald Duck and some real live 
beauties, Carroll Gibbons picks two tunes 
Mexico and You Belong to My Heart. Paul 
Carpenter handles the singing in both and 
makes a very nice job of it. Although not 
exceptional, both are excellent for Carroll’s 
particular style’ and should prove popular. 
(Columbia FB3114.) 

Harry Leader and his Orchestra present 
two numbers which should prove very satis- 
factory for dancing. The first is entitled Cossack 
Patrol and is listed as being arranged by David 
“* Holiday-for-Strings’”’ Rose, though in point 
of fact it turns out to be none other than the 
well-known “Song of the Steppes.’”’ For all 
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that, I enjoyed the music whatever the name, 
and here it makes an unusual but quite pleasant 
dance tune. The coupling is entitled Southpaw 
Special which as may be guessed is another 
Boogie-woogie number and very good it is too. 
The left-hand or south paw of the pianist cer- 
tainly takes no time out during the whole of 
this disc. (Regal MR3757.) The same band 
presents two more ordinary numbers in the 
shape of The Last Waltz, with singing by Edna 
Kaye, backed up by a new foxtrot entitled 
Waiting—a number which is going to be very 
popular in the next few months. (Regal 
MR3756.) 

Jack Payne links the two most popular 
titles from Ivor Novello’s “ Perchance to 
Dream ”—We’ll Gather Lilacs and Love is My 
Reason. The first-named is played as a foxtrot 
and features vocalist Jane Lee while the second 
in waltz tempo brings Betty Webb to the stand 
to supply the words. A good pair backed up 
by nice orchestral straight-forward playing and 
good recording. (H.M.V. BD5886.). Eric 
Winstone gives us two more of his own titles 
Covered Wagon and Bugle Bounce. Both are played 
in fast time so if one’s imagination is called into 
play, as it so frequently is in Winstonian tunes, 
then you must visualise a covered wagon going 
at high speed across the prairies with its axles 
squeaking just a bit and generally quite a lot 
of clatter. At least that is the vision it inspired 
for me. Bugle Bounce is, so far as I can judge, not 
descriptive of anything at all but is just a title 
for a high speed swing number and not a bad 
one at that. (H.M.V. BD5887.). 

Debroy Somers Band, who have put in 
quite a lot of work making records appro- 
priate for Victory month, got into this section 
with a quickstep version of Let’s Sing a Song 
which dashes along in fine style. Bright and 
breezy would be a very adequate description. 
The backing is not a dance number at all and 
is not billed as such, but is a March based on 
the National Anthem entitled Happy and 
Glorious. It is certainly a fine tune and very 
well played, and Debroy Somers is to be con- 
gratulated both on the score of having written 
a tune and having led the band in such a 
spirited rendering. (Columbia DB2175.). 

Felix Mendelssohn gives us six more old 
tunes under the title Romantic Waltzes, and 
perhaps at one time titles such as Destiny, Gold 
and Silver and Hearts and Flowers may have 
meant the peak of romance to dancers, but I am 
afraid that whenever I hear the last-named it 
always brings back memories of the old days 
when a pianist hammered out the tunes in the 
old silent picture theatres. That, however, is 
beside the point and all these tunes were once 
very popular and even today are still much 
appreciated in the ballroom. (Columbia 
FB3116.)._ For those who prefer something 
a little more modern, brose presents 
two tunes from “‘ Here Come the Waves.’”’ One, 
of course, is the much-recorded <Ac-cent-tchu-ate 
the Positive, about which I have said all I am 
going to say in past months. This version is 
good but not outstanding, and has a chorus from 
Rita Marlowe. The backing is Let’s Take 
the Long Way Home—perhaps one of the best 
tunes from a show which produces so many. 
Playing, singing from the same Croonette, and 
recording are all very satisfactory. (Decca 
F8520.). 

Under the title Cavalry Patrol, Geraldo pre- 
sents a splendid dance setting of “‘ Song of the 
Steppes”? which is in the traditional style, 
starting with the melody played very softly 
against a background of hoof beats and building 
up to crescendo in which the Geraldo 
Ensemble join with an English vocal chorus. 
Unfortunately the words are far from distinct, 
even so the effect is good. Johnny Green takes 
over the singing in /’m Confessin’, the slow fox- 
trot. that forms the coupling on Parlophon 
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F2072. The same singing also provides the 
words in Robin Hood, a novelty foxtrot that tells 
the whole story of the outlaw and his merry 
band in a few lines of lyric. Backing this up we 
have Sally Douglas giving us a delightful 
slow chorus of We'll Gather Lilacs before the 
band swing into full tempo for the balance of 
the disc. (Parlophone F2073.) 

Edmundo Ross and his Cuban Orchestra 
adequately supply the needs of those who wish 
to dance the more exotic steps of the Bolero, 
with Le Seguiré, which translated means “ I’m 
so in love.”? Whatever the title, the rhythm and 
tempo is just the same, and fascinating, whether 
you like it or not. The coupling here is Linda 
Mujer. (Decca F8490.). 

Billy tton presents one of his extra 
special fun numbers—J Want to Sleep in Fevvers, 
and this of course is just the type of tune that his 
band really handles well. It is a pity therefore 
that the same remarks cannot be made about 
Too Much Illusion on the other side, which 


despite the singing of Alan Breeze is somewhat . 


dreary. (Rex 10222.) 

Victor Silvester plays We'll Gather Lilacs 
asa quickstep but I prefer the slow version of 
Jack Payne’s mentioned above. Love is My 
Reason, the coupling, is played as a waltz 
and this should be very delightful for dancing 
(Columbia FB3117). A new slow foxtrot 
I’m Confessin’ and Saturday Night, quickstep, are 
joined to make up the second disc from this 
band (Columbia FB3118). The old-time dance 
enthusiasts are catered for by Harry Davidson 
who plays The Eton Boating Song as an “ excuse- 
me ”’ waltz and this should conjure up memories 
of either quiet nights on the river or Fourth of 
June Balls, as your fancy pleases. On the other 
side of this 12 in. disc is the slow waltz Songe 
d’Automne. My only comment on this is to 
remark on the rather high scratch level during 
the first few bars. It quickly fades out, however, 
and the remainder of the record is quite satis- 
factory in this respect (Columbia DX1195). 


VOCAL 


Dinah Shore springs a surprise this month 
by giving us a really splendid setting of Auld 
Lang Syne, in Asa she is assisted in the second 
chorus by a Male Quartette. Her rendering 
of this old Scotch Air is quite straightforward 
and entirely different from some of the hotted- 
up versions of famous melodies which we have 
heard American artists sing in the past. The 
coupling Like Someone In Love is, of course, much 
more the type of thing we usually expect to 
hear on a Dinah Shore disc, but usual or no 
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it is quite.one of the best records that has 
carried her name for some time (H.M.V. 
BD1105). 

Bing Crosby enlists the aid of The Andrew 
Sisters for his version of Don’t Fence Me In from 
“Hollywood Canteen.”’ and The Three Cabal- 
leros. Both Bing and the girls reach a very 
high standard in both. This can be recom- 
mended as being the best record from this 
team so far reviewed (Brunswick 03565). 

Debroy Somers’ Band with Vocal 
Quartette get together to provide a record that 
rejoices in the title Celebration, and this includes 
most of the songs sung on festive occasions. As 
is to be expected drinking songs feature largely 
in the list, but this also includes such tunes 
as Vive L’Amour, Alouette, Clementine and 
Yankee Doodle. Not all of these are sung by the 
Quartette, there are just short snippets of the 
tune from the band between singing (Columbia 
DB2174). 

Monte Rey is as romantic as ever with 
Waiting in the Rain and Rosanna, and all those 
who appreciate his style should be glad to hear 
Columbia FB3113. Other romantic tunes which 
should please the fans come from Hutch, who 
produces very good versions of both I’m Con- 
Jessin’ and Waiting, two new titles that are 
enjoying something of a boom at the moment 
(H.M.V. BDr104). 

The former number is also handled by 
Ella Fitzgerald assisted by the Song Spinners, 
and in this case the coupling is a semi-comic 
number entitled And Her Tears Flowed Like 
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Wine. Unfortunately rather sandy recording 
spoiled what is an otherwise good record from 
this versatile lady (Brunswick 03566). Johnny 
puts some good work into his recording 
of A Little on the Lonely Side and I Promise You, 
both of which are performed against a well- 
balanced background of music provided by 
Stanley Black’s orchestra (Decca F8521). 


Although listed as coming from the New 
Mayfair Orchestra, Songs We All Sang is 
largely vocal and could well have been called 
“Dunkirk to V Day’ as it takes in song 
through six years of war. Roll Out the Barrel 
to There'll Always be an England with introduc- 
tions from Peter Madden. (Columbia C3432.) 


Dorothy Squires is a new name so far as 
recording is concerned and it was therefore 
with considerable interest that I listened to 
her recordings of Home and Dreams of Yesterday 
and was able to pronounce both of them first- 
class. She sings in a nice clear style without any 
frills, and her diction is excellent. I look for- 
ward to hearing more similar work from her in 
the future (Parlophone F2076). 

From the film “ Alexander Nevsky,” the 
U.S.S.R. Choir and Orchestra provide 
excerpts of Prokofiev’s music, and the wonderful 
singing of the choir and their obvious enthusiasm 
more than make up for the fact that the 
majority of people cannot understand one 
word of what they are singing. I was not 
impressed with the recording which is pre- 
sumably dubbed (Decca M579). 





LETTERS FROM ABROAD 


Writing in mid-February from Nassau, in the 
Bahamas, reader-contributor Flying Officer 
R. A. Hastincs sends a cheerful twenty quarto 
sheets of information about recent musical 
interludes in his wanderings on duty. Nine days 
in New York gave him the chance to hear no 
less than thirteen performances at the Metro- 
politan Opera House—five of them in the first 
three days—and four of them standing on the 
ground floor. “It was during one of these 
exhausting bouts of enthusiasm that I met a 
middJe-aged Italian who told me that he had 
attended over 500 performances at the Met., 
including 50 of the opera being given that after- 
noon (La Traviata) without once having a seat. 
Beside that my record becomes insignificant.” 


It is a pity that we have no space for F/O 
Hastings’ exhilarating and detailed account of 
his first experience of operas at the Metro- 
politan. He was impressed by the choral sing- 
ing of the Star-Spangled Banner in front of the 
curtain, the singers in a pool of light in the 
costumes of the opera to be performed leading 
the darkened audience in the national anthem. 
He was thrilled by the magnificence of the 
scenery and costumes and furniture ; and over- 
whelmed by Licia Albanese in La Traviata and 
in La Bohéme. Baccaloni as Dr. Bartolo (Ros- 
sini’s and Mozart’s), Zinka Milanov as Norma 
and Aida, Stella Roman as Leonora and Mar- 
garet Harshaw as Azucema, John Brownlee as 
Marcel and Count Almaviva, Kurt Baum 
as Radames, Patrice Munsel as Lucia and 
Rosina—these and others came in for the 
highest praise till on the last evening (and the 
16th page of his letter) he saw the finest per- 
formance of his favourite opera, The Marriage 
of Figaro, and avowed without hesitation that 
Ezio Pinza’s Figaro, was “ at the very top of all 
the fine performances I saw at the Met.” 
Compared with it all the others appeared 
** second rate.” 

* Pinza has really captured the hearts of New 
Yorkers, and his name is the most famous on 
the lists of the Metropolitan: I even saw it 


coupled in advertisements with that of Sinatra ! 
Favourably, too.” 


So much—and with regret that it is so little— 
for the stimulating account of the gallant air- 
man’s operatic adventures in New York. The 
rest of his letter being on the subject of gramo- 
phone records can be quoted at length. 

“Twas sufficiently impressed with the 
Edgardo of Jan Peerce to buy an album 
oa? of the complete final scene from Lucia 

i Lammermoor. After only one hearing my 


—. of the records is very good; Peerce 


sings well and with good style. 


“ After being invited to hear Dorothy 
Maynor sing Depui’s le jour (Louise) with the 
Philadelphia, on a Victor record, I bought it 
immediately. It is the best recording of this 
aria I have met. On the reverse side is a fine 
recording of the Air de Lia from Debussy’s 
‘ L’ Enfant Prodigue ’. 


“Another Jan Peerce recording, from 
Halévy’s La Fui’ve, is quite successful, and is, I 
believe, the only available recording "from this 
once famous work. Rose Bampton sings two 
arias from Gluck’s Alceste extremely well on a 
Victor record. This, in company with the 
other recordings mentioned above, is a very 
good job of recording. 


** In addition to the complete Victor ‘ Barber 
of Seville,’ with Landi and Ramirez, Columbia 
have a complete ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ an 
old recording, but not known in England. 
Enzo de Muro Lomanto is the high-light ; 
Capsir, Molinari, Baccaloni make up the cast. 
A recording of Mozart’s Requiem excited me 
until I heard it. It is by the University of 
Pennsylvania Choral Society with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and is only fair, the soloists 
at times being quite inadequate. Similar 
remarks apply to a recording of Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis, by the Harvard Glee Club and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, although the 
inclusion of Koussevitsky and Norman Cordon 
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raise the general level a little. The remaining 
soloists are poor, but the Boston Orchestra is 
at its best. A recording by the same choir, 
orchestra and conductor of Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew 
Passion ’ can easily be criticised. Koussevitsky 
is not on the same level as a conductor of 
Bach as he is as a conductor of Beethoven, and 
the soloists, with only one exception, are again 
poor. The exception will please English 
musicians: it is Keith Falkner. The recording 
of this work is not too good either. It is a pity 
that three of the world’s greatest works should 
be so recorded, with every appearance of haste, 
instead of careful planning and preparation, 
especially as not one single recording is avail- 
able of any of them, at present, in Great 
Britain. 

‘** A new recording by Mitropoulos and the 
Minneapolis Orchestra of the Brahms-Haydn 
Variations will not disturb owners of either the 
Weingartner or Toscanini versions. I found it 
very uninspired and workmanlike, even mis- 
understood in parts. Also by the same people, 
a new Leonora No. 3 Overture. A better 
interpretation than the one above, but not a 
comparison with Bruno Walter’s. The record- 
ing met with approval from the critics over 
here, but I have yet to hear an American 
recording made during the last three years 
which was even approaching ‘ good’ to my 
‘ Beecham—L.P.O. tuned’ ears. Unless it be 
one by the Cleveland Orchestra.” 


From the Navy Office in Wellington, New 
Zealand, comes another long letter from E. 
McSherry, who has been browsing through 
back numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE with great 
pleasure in “ these dearth-of-good-paper days ” 
and who sends a detailed account of the six 
records in Victor Album Set M757, Brahms 
Songs, Volume 2, sung by Alexander Kipnis, 
accompanied by Ernst Victor Wolff. There 
are eighteen songs, but since the album is not 
yet published in England, let it suffice for the 
present to give the titles of them: Jn stiller 
Nacht; Mein Madel hat einen Rosenmund ; 
Sandméinnchen ; Vor dem Fenster; Ruhe, Siisslieb- 
chen, im Schatten; Der Gang zum "Liebchen “ 
O kiihler Wald; Dein blaues Auge; Meine Liebe 
ist griin ; Geheimnis ; Am Sonntag Morgen; In 
Waldeseinsamkeit ; Wir wandelten; Wie ‘Melodien 
zieht es mir ; Wiegenlied ; Auf dem Kirchhofe ; Der 
Ueberlaufe ; Ein Wanderer. 

Another recording which has not yet reached 
this country is a Victor Album of a Schubert 
Sonata, of which Mr. McSherry says: 

“T had just played through Schnabel’s 
version of Schubert’s ,Pianoforte Sonata in D 
major, Op. 53, when, a coincidence, my eye 

- lighted on Denis Wood’s letter in the July, 1938, 
number, which was opened at that page. His 
letter with which I have for a long time been in 
agreement, is borne out by these records. 
What more could one have in this imperfect 
world than a player who really appreciates 
Schubert (vide his remarks: ‘ They demand an 
uninterrupted participation of all the functions 
. . . concentration and a spirit of reverent 
gratitude for the release of a fertile effort.’)— 
a compact first movement based on an attrac- 
tive tune—a typical Schubert slow movement— 
a scherzo with a delightful trio—and, joy of 
joys— the rondo finale which many know 
already as the violin arrangement played by 
Heifetz and Szigeti. This is, as Schnabel says, 
‘a safe supply of happiness.’ Keep badgering 
H.M.V. to issue this in England and then you 
will know what a happy work it is.” 


The third letter that we quote is from S 
N. Simpson, R.N., who sends a list of ate 
from Sydney, Australia, not yet available in 
this country. 
‘Philadelphia Orchestra : 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orch. (Harl 
McDonald), ED84-5-6. 
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Legend of the Arkansas Traveller; Per- 
petuum Mobile (Nov: cek), ED130. 

Essay for Orchestra (Barber), ED198. 

Amelia Goes to the Ball (Menotti) ; Cake 
Walk (from grd Symph.) (McDonald) 
DB5777- 

Boston Promenade Orchestra : 
Incredible Flautist, Ballet Suite, EB142-3. 
Mexican Rhapsody (McBride), EB196. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitsky) : 

Missa Solemnis (Beethoven) ; Harvard Glee 
Club and Soloists, ED235-246. 

Concerto No. 1 in F sharp minor (Rach- 
maninov). Composer with Phil. Orch., 
cond. Ormandy. ED56-7. 

Concerto No. 8 in A major (Spohr) : Spalding 
(violin) and Phil. Orch., cond. Ormandy. 
DB3831-2. 

Tristan und Isolde—Love Duet: 
Flagstad. ED6o-r. 


VOCALS 


Zaza: Zaza, Piccola Zingara, John Charles ; 
Salomé: Salomé, demand au prisonnier, 
Thomas.—ED88 

Largo al Factotum ; Non e ver (Mattei), Igor 
Gorin.—DB3836. 

Simon Boccanegra: Garden Scene, Tibbett 
(Bar.) and Bampton (Con.); Ensemble, 
Act 3: Tibbett (Bar.), Bampton (Con.) and 
Martinelli—DB3950. 


Melchior, 


Omnipotence (Schubert); The Wanderer 
(Schubert) : Tibbett.—DB5762. 
Die Mainacht (Brahms); Der Nussbaum 


(Schumann) : Marian Anderson.—ED190. 
When I arm Laid in Earth; Se Florinda e’ 
Fedele: Marian Anderson.—ED126. 
Hark, Hark, the Lark; Sapphic Ode and 
Weylas Song (Wolf) : Thorborg.—ED136. 


Parsifal: Amfortas! Die Wunde: Melchior.— 
DB3781. 
Er und Sie; In Der Dein (Schumann): 


Melchior and Lehmann.—EC72. 

Saf, Saf, Susa; Cecelie (R. Strauss) : 
Bjorling. —EC89. 

Who is _s Serenade (Schubert) : Bjérling. 
—ED87. 

Requiem Mass (Verdi) : Gigli, Caniglia, Pinza, 
Stignani, Chorus and Orch. of Rome Royal 


Jussi 


Opera House, cond. Tullio Serafin.— 
ED138-147. 

Rigoletto: Il nome vostro ditema; B. of 
Seville: Dunquo io Son: Pons and De Luca. 
—DBs5815. 

Marriage of Figaro: Cruel One to Keep Me 
Waiting: Pinza and Rethberg;  Porgi 
Amor ! (Rethberg).—EC103. 

Faust: Le Veau d’or; Norma: Ah, del 
tebro: Pinza.—DA1108. 

Ernani: Infelice! Favorita: Splendon Piu 
Belle: Pinza.—DB1750. 

Don Giovanni: ‘‘ Madamina”: Natzke.— 
A7362. 

Lucia: Mad Scene: Korjus.—EB133. 

Down the Petersky ; Maschenka: Chaliapin. 


—DAr061. 

Alma Mia (Handel) ; Air, ‘‘ Comus’”’ (Arne), 
Serenade (Haydn) : Crooks.—ECg7. 

Mi Par d’udir Ancora ; Romanza di Fedorico: 
Richard Crooks. —DB3926. 


The following is an extract from a letter by 
our old contributor, Lmzut. T. N. H. Goprrey, 
with the Forces in C.M.F. : 

Thousands of men have heard opera for the 
first time during the last two years here in Italy, 
and many, to my own knowledge, are looking 
forward to increasing that knowledge when they 
get back home again. It seems likely that for 
some years to come, at least, widespread opera 
seasons are more than unlikely, and the main 
method will be by means of records. Quite a 
number of Italian stars have been heard by 
these men “in the flesh’’ (sometimes un- 
doubtedly so !)—among them Lina Pagliughi 


Ir 


and Galliano Masini from the recent list of 
deletions—and these will not be available to 
them even as a “ souvenir.” 

Incidentally it is interesting to note that while 
our own recordings have been sadly curtailed— 
though I congratulate the companies on keeping 
going at all—in Italy and Germany a fair 
number of large scale works have been recorded 
and issued during the war. You have already 
published lists and letters that have mentioned 
the following operas: L’ Amico Fritz (Mascagni) 
and Forza del Destino (Verdi)—both Cetra ; 
Andrea Chenier (Giordano) and Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana (Mascagni)—both H.M.V., with Gigli and 
the Orfeo of Monteverdi. In addition to the 
above I have heard the Mozart Requiem— 
Cetra—with Pia Tassinari, Ebe Stignani, 
Feruccio Tagliavini and Italo Tajo; and a 

“* complete ” recording of the Bach St. Matthew 
Passion (Polydor—issued in Italy by Cetra) 
with Tilla Briem, soprano; Gusta Hammer, 
contralto; Walter Ludwig, tenor; Hans 
Hermann Nissen, baritone; Fred Drissen, 
bass; Bruno Kittel Choir and Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Bruno 
Kittel. This set (18 records) was recorded in 
Germany in 1942 and issued in Italy, Sept., 
1943! There are, of course, cuts in the work, 
but, except to the purist, they are of little 
consequence as the main body is intact. The 
performance, while not above criticism, is more 
than satisfactory—first honours go to Ludwig, 
Nissen and the choir. The two women are 
slightly below standard but not sufficient to 
detract from the value of the set. 


Finally, Trooper C. E. Locke writing from: 
the headquarters of an Armoured Brigade in 
Germany reports the discovery of a German 
(Denby G680) record of The Red Flag among 
other curiosities: and after describing the 
gramophone and records (H.M.V.) which are 
among the amenities of the Brigade Club adds : 
“ Recently it has become impossible to obtain 
needles over here either through Army or 
civilian channels. So our Welfare Officer asked 
me to try to get a supply from England. I wrote- 
to the British Needle Co. of Redditch (Golden. 
Pyramid needles) asking if they could help us. 
and, if so, could they let us have a quotation. 
They replied ‘If you will let us have 1s. to- 
cover the postage we shall be very pleased to- 
forward you 1,000 neédles with our com-- 
pliments.’ A really good show and a most. 
generous gift!” 

That it certainly is and we are glad to accede- 
to Trooper Locke’s request to “‘ make a para-- 
graph of it.” 


CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES: 


This information is given for the interest of 
readers only, and the records mentioned are not’ 
available in Great Britain. 


SWISS H.M.V.—Latest issues include :— 
a (Schumann): P. Baumgartner: 
pia 
DB10075/8-—Fantasia, K475, & Sonata, K457 (Mozart) : 
Suzanne Gyr (piano). 
DB10065/7—Le Tombeau de (Ravel) : 
Suzanne Gyr. 
1B10060—Messiah : I know that my Redeemer liveth : 
= Ginster (Soprano), in German. Organ acc. by 
H. Vollenweider. 
DA601 1—Wiegenlied (Brahms) : 
{s chumann). 
aumgartner. 
DB10062-3—Songs and Dances of Death 
oye eon 
0). 
DB10061 St Matthew Passion (Bach): Am. Abend, 
da es kiihle war; Mache dich, mein Herze, rein. 
Paul Sandoz (baritone), H. Vollenweider (organ). 


Couperin 


An den Sonnenschein 
Ria Ginster, piano acc. by Paul 


(Mous- 
Marko Rothmueller (Baritone), Suzanne 





me hr beens (Sch he Gyr 

= oe mg Laendler, Op. 171 (Schubert) : 

DB10068 Cordoba ; ; Sous le palmier (Albeniz). 
Suzahne G 


yr. 
DA6014—Minuet, Op. 14, No. 1 (Paderewski) ; Prelude,, 
Op. 3, No. 2 ’(Raehmaninoff). Suzanne Gyr. 








I2 


DB10064—Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt). Paul 
Baumgartner (piano). 

DB10054-5—Sonata ‘Les Adieux,’” Op. 8la (Beet- 
hoven). Paul Baumgartner. 

DB10073—Prelude, Op. 28, No. 15; Nocturne, Op. 9, 
No. 2 (Chopin). Leo Nadelmann (piano). 
FKX70—Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Bach) : 

Vollenweider (organ). 
HEX113—Sonata No. 5, D major (Mendelssohn) : 
Finale; Wedding March. Hans Vollenweider (organ). 
HE660—Waltz, Op. 39, No. 15 (Brahms); Traumerei 
(Schumann). Lore Durant Trio. 
HE661—Marche miniature Viennoise 
Serenate (Braga). Lore Durant Trio. i 
HE662—Spring Song (Mendelssohn) ; Schoen Rosmarin 
(Kreisler). Lore Durant Trio. 


BELGIAN WAR-TIME ISSUES 


By the courtesy of Mlle. Vanbalberghe of Brussels and 
Capt. Peters (B.L.A.) we can give details of a few issues of 
purely Belgian origin. (Other war-time issues there have 
formed part of the general German—Odeon and Tele- 
funken, and French—H.M.V.—recording programmes. If 
space permits these may find their way into this column in 
time.) The following discs are all ‘ ‘Ol 'ympia”’ 10-in., 
made by the ‘‘ Société Belge du Disque” (Sobédi for short) 
in their Ghent factory. 

By Rapio Antwerp OrcH., cond. Paut Gason. 
M2176—Suite for Strings (Corelli). 


Hans 


(Kreisler) ; 


M2177—Rustle of Spring (Sindging); Meditation 
(Massenet). 

M2204—Hungarian Dance No. 5; Waltz, Op. 39, No. 
15 (Brahms). 


CL2601—Liebestraum (Liszt) ; 
CL2602— Etude, Op. 10, No. 3 
(Sibelius). 


Serenade (Schubert). 
(Chopin); Valse Triste 





INDEX AND BINDING FOR VOL. Xx 


The index for Volume 22 will be ready early 
in July. The supply will be limited, and we are 
now accepting orders. The price is 2s. post 
free for orders received before July 1st, or after 
that date, if still available, 2s. 6d. 

Readers wishing to have their volume bound 
should send their copies to Montague House, 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1, early in 
July. The cost will be 11s. inclusive of index 
and remittances should be sent to 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Wi'l reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can only publish dates of meetings, and those 
should be sent by the 15th of each month. 

BRISTOL.—City of Bristol Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. D._ J. Thornton, 47, 
Wellington Walk, Henleaze, “Bristol, Meetings 
Victoria Methodist Church, Whiteladies- Road, 
June 4th and 18th, at 7 p.m 

CROYDON. —Croydon Gramop hone Society 
Hon. Sec., Mr. L. W. Roberts. a a 

y 


Oswalds Hall, Norbury, June 2nd and Ju 
at 6.30 p.m. 
DULWICH.—Dulwich and gg Pi’ Gramo- ¢ 


phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. Miebs, 87, 
Broadfield Road, Catford. Siaetines “All Saints’ 
Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, June Ist, 15th 
and 29th, at 7.45 p.m, 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Medium je :s oe 


RADIO PICK-UP 
Red .. os - oe 


EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles .. -- Wfor 3/4 
Prices shown include Tax. 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 


24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 
Tel.: LiVingstone 2047. 


2for 3/4 


lOfor 3/4 
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LONDON.—The Henry Woed Proms Circle. 
ey Recording Studios, 3, Abbey Road, 


. on June 2nd. 
CHESTER. — Manchester Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., C, J. Brennand, 166, Green 
Lane, Temperley, "Zusteshean Meetings Sacred 
Trinity Parish Room, 27, Blackfriars Road, Sal- 
ford, June 11th and 25th, at 7.40. 

WEST LONDON.—West’ London Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mrs. Arthur Young, 46, 
Cleveland Square, W.2. Meeting June 14th at 

p.m. New members wanted. 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser ofiers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to ‘‘ Office’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 











WANTED 


ANY Comedy Harmonist Records, good condi- 
++ tion essential.—Full particulars to Woodall, 
12, Carrsvale Avenue. Urmston, Nr. Manchester. 


HOPIN Sonata, Brailowsky, DB.3700-2, or 

DB.8688-90; Lieder, eee DB.2482; Janssen, 
DB.3496; Schumann, DB.3600 Casals, Gerhardt, 
special ‘sets. Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia, 
1936.—Manwaring, 28, Newbold Road, Rug 


D®-1883, Bach Organ Fugue in G Minor (Com- 


mette, Lyons Cathedral Organ).—Sauvéee, 6, 
Ladbroke Square, W.11 (Park 7328 after 7 p.m.) 

















Tune, 1945 


CHONBERG’S __ Verklirte Nacht, H.M.V. 
DB.2439-42.—Write, stating price, Revell, 228, 
Wickham Road. Crovdon. 
a aoe isolated R.A.F, Station would be grate- 
deleted Chamber Music. Brahms 
DB. 1386-8. DB. 1859-62, UB.3139-42.—Box No. 6727. 
ESAME ” Cabinet wanted urgently. Also (if 
~~ in perfect condition) the following with- 
+ tat Lagi Records:—" Patrie,’”’ C.2348; ‘In 
Memo C.1992; ‘ Di Ballo, ”* C.2308; ‘‘Im 
Fruhling. m C.1802; ‘* Sakuntala,”’ C. 1820; ** In the 
Garden,” and final movement from’ “ Rustic 
Wedding”’ Symphony (would take the whole Sym- 
phony in automatic couplings).—Darwall, 18, 
Moreton End Lane, Harpenden. 
TRAUSS, ‘Jockey Polka,” Pario. R.928, 
wanted. Your price paid.—BM/CBJ4, Lon- 
don, W.1. 
QTRAUOSS, Heldenleben; Macbeth, Burlesca; 
~ kavel, Introduction and yeaa *_Lewin, 60, 
Embassy "House, Lonaon, N.W.6 
QTABILE on Columbia L. ty Odeon RO.200011, 
~ Ansseau, on H.M.V. 485, DA.427, Reth- 
berg on H.M.V. DB. 1461. = earliest Schipa 
‘Una Furtiva Lagrima.’’—Write, Hillside School, 
Godalming, Surrey 
S ¥MPHONIES, Concertos, Organ Recordings, 
Vocal, etc., wanted; fibred only.—Box 6968. 
URGENT. -—H.M.V. BbD.5656, ‘Ail this and 
Heaven too,’ aiso moving coil Pick-up with 
control.—43, Brook Road, Bath 
RGENTLY wanted.—Col. LX.004-6 (Mendel- 
ssohn Quartet); H.M.V. DB.2190 (Manfred 
Ovt., Schumann); DA.486 (Alma Giuck); B.4072 
(Elgar); Col. 9542 (Song of the Sea Sel.).—Box 
No. 79. 
| | RGEN LLY wanted.—Enrico Caruso—Keys; 
good condition.—Hewitt, 9, Macciesfield Road, 
Whaley briage. 
ANTED.—“ Gramophone,” 1940, clean copies 
essential.—Thomas, Bryncaerau, Lime 
Grove Avenue, Carmarthen. 









































ELETIONS wanted.—Parlophone Historic, ANTED.—Haydn’s Symphony 45 (Farewell), 
PO.70, PO.120, Parlophone E.11408; fibred Reger’s Variations on Mozart Theme, Decca 
essential.—Willey, ,  Ribblesdale Avenue, M.490. eAll must be fibred.—Box No. 6737. 
Northolt, Middlesex. ANTED urgently. -- Benvenuto Cellini 
X.60, B.8194, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Calm_ Sea,” (D.2060-1), good condition, fibred. For 
**Good Friday Music’’ (Boult), Harty and Sale: Beethoven 5th (Toscanini), Capriccio 
Elgar Deletions, especially ‘‘ Gerontius.’’—D. Espagnole (Coates). Good condition. Fibred.— 
Trunks, 41, Chilton Street, Bridgwater, Somerset. Cabin, Union Passage, Birmingham. 
}IBRED Albums, H.M.V. 222 (Beethoven), 277 ANTED.—H.M.V, DB.3762_ (Fete Galante), 
F (Ichaikowsky), Col. 170 (Verdi).—51, Copy- 1648 (Mary Rose); Columbia, 1.2304, 


nook, Blackburn. 


OLLOWING makes of Johann and Josef 
Strauss Records wanted:—Telefunken, Ultra- 
sacra Polydor, Odeon, etc., Columbia Vocal 
altzes and any recordings of lesser known 
works. Good prices og «med for the 
genuine article-—Box No. 
ROISSART, DB.1939; ay She South,” Elgar; 
also back’ numbers of ‘‘ Gramophone ”’ prior 
to 1943.—Minter, 61, Beverley Crescent. Bedford. 
ERHARDT DB.917, DA.770, Wolf Album, 
acoustics. 
Box No. 6988. 
(002 Samaritan wanted to replace Col. LX.694 
(Mendelssohn Quartet in D, first movement), 
owner having broken his copy and is anxious 
to complete the set again. Any price exe <7 
copy in good condition. Also required, H.M 
DB.1542 and Col. LB.3.—Frederick Blyth, ” 
Willingdon Road, Wood Green, N.22. 
HINDEMITH, Mathis Symphony; Reger, Mozart 
Variations; Ravel, Tombeau, D.2073; Liadov, 
Fairy Tales, D.1812; Stravinsky, Capriccio, 
LX.116, Soldier’s Tale, LX.198; Bloch, Concerto 
Grosso. American Recordings: Barber Harris, 
Anthologie Sonore. State price.—Leaney, Ran- 
dom Farm, Soham, Cambs. 
-M.V. 230 v. Record Player, portable, late 
pre-war model or hypersensitive pick-up, 
with or without motor; good condition; state 
Oo .—Thompson, ** Sunnyside,” Exminster, 























H™. Moving Coil Pick-up wanted urgently; 
state price.—Jones, 9, Ivy Street, Salisbury, 
Wilts. 
NDICES Volumes 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
also single copies of “The Gr amophone,” 
1938, 39, 40, 41, ta —Shenton, 62, Carterknowle 
Road. Sheffield,’ 7. 
OHENGRIN, Finale I (Parl. E.10782), ‘‘ Erhebe 
dich ”’ II (Pol. 72990), ‘‘O Koenig” (H.M.V, 
rf 435);  Meistersinger, Public Performance 
.M.V. Ej 435); Parsifal, 2 
(H.M.V. DB.4919), 
(Monarch); Rheingold, ‘“ Vollendet das ewige 
Werk” (Bachmann, acoust.); Walkiire, Duet, 
Act 3, I (Monarch, 04040, er oc ee oe 
and "Chamberlain; Speech (H.M.V. ©.3031).— 
Offers, including price and condition, to V.V.R., 
77, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C. 
Tee Society Albums, isa: ‘2 
C.1515, C.1516, C.1524; Cavalleria, HM. 
C.1975-6, C.1979-80. | Sell or exchange for Opera- 
tic Records.—Box No, 17006. 
O2EAN, du Ungeheuer, Flagstad, Casta Diva 
ome) > uaaaasastaaaaa Mount’ Crescent, 
Brentwood, 

















PRIVATE Scliecions Bought for Cash. Good 

prices given.—Write Box No. 98. 

RAVEL, Introduction and aa fibred only; 
good price paid.—_Box No. 6832 





Could be collected in London.—. 


Cc. 
L.2305, L.2308 (Franck Quartet), Harty’s 
Geese.’’—Leech, 12, 
Chippenham, Wilts. 
WANTED. .—July, Sept., Nov., 44; Feb., Mar., 

’45. issues of “ The Gramophone. »__write, 
Garsden, ‘“‘ Meadowsweet,”’ London Road, Slough. 

AR-TIME Portfolio, Albums (exchange pre- 

war type), cardboard covers, Debussy, 

Pelléas (D.2083-6, E.603-5), Gurrelieder. High 
prices or exchange. —34, Coneydale, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts. 

oes —Fibred, oo condition, ‘‘ Gétter- 

damm erung,”’ D.1581-87 _inc.; Walkiire, 
D.1329-33 inc.; Telefunken, Brahms 4th Sym.; 
Beethoven 4th; Brahms Violin Concerto.—Write 
Box No. 6882. 
WANTED urgently.—Deux Pigeons (French 

H.M.V.), Bronze Horse (C.1997), Il Matri- 
monio Segreto (Columbia mere hogs 'E Danse des 
Bacchantes (H.M.V, pre-electric); fibred only.— 
Box No. 6956. 


WANTED.—One copy “The Art of Record 
uying”’ (E.M.G.).—Andrew Bisset, 18, 
Merryerest Avenue, Giftnock, Glasgow. 


Wax ED.—DB.603, Bori; DB.480, Galvany; 
DB. 193, DB.566, Smirnoff; DB.1461 Rethberg; 
me. 379 McCormack; DA.1 DA.192 De Luca, 

665 Homer, DB. '517 cam. 052200 Marconi, 
2043019 Destinn. ee 5, Cranley Gardens, 
Palmers Green, N.13. 


ANTED.—Plancon, Scotti, Heink, Adams, 
also old catalogues up to 1925, also any old 
Vocal Fonotipia Records; state prices. —Robin- 
son, 174a, Finchley Road, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. 


ANTED.—Electric Turntable, 220-240 volts, 

A.C. mains, without pick-up. —Box No. 6978. 
WANTED.—Ravel Quartet soe oma ~Trye,”’ 

Auliki Raatawaara; dame Butterfly, 
Cavalleria Duets, Raatawaara ond Anders. Any 
Julius Patzak Continental Recordings. Fibred 
or good condition.—Lacy, 50, St. Nicholas Lane, 
Laindon, Essex. 


ANTED- urgently. — Gramophone' Record 
Albums to hold 12 12in. records; any rea- 
sonable price paid.—Box No. 7003. 


“Wild 
Yewstock Crescent West, 



































WANTED. -—New (preferably) or fibred H.M.V, 
DB.3125-6, Haydn’s ge No. 102, Parts 
1-4 (Koussevitzky) ; DB.3282, Haydn Symphony 
No. 96, Parts 1-2; DB.3114, Mozart ‘ Prague ”’ 
Symphony, Parts 5-6. Early preene free from 
defect (Walter), Columbia 1973, Beethoven 
m= ggg LX. 154, Freiscniite (Mengelberg).— 
Baker, 15, Albert ‘Terrace, King Cross, Halifax. 





9 j- PER RECORD offered for Bach Society 
Volumes Six and Seven, in perfect fibred 
condition, complete with pre-war albums. Also 
wanted, Bach’s Toccata (Rubinstein, DB.2421-2); 
Sckumann’s Fantasia (Backhaus); Sonata Op, 2: 
(Levitzki); | Schubert’s Wanderer Fantasy 
(Fischer).—Harrison, Chemist, Leyland. 
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Hints ann Tips... 


SOME NOTES ON THE USE OF Iffl LoNG PLAYING NEEDLES 


IM needles offer many special advantages to music lovers. 


They 


do not wear records—they eliminate surface hiss and pick-up chatter. 
It is because they are entirely different from ordinary needles that a 
few moments spent in consideration of the following points will enable 
you to obtain the maximum benefit. 


I. Make sure that the tone arm of your instru- 
ment moves freely from side to side. A stiff tone 
arm used. with steel needles will cause excessive 
record wear and used with IM’s will cause the 
needle point to wear away and require re-pointing 
more frequently. 


2. Commence using IM needles right from the 
start on your new records. In some cases where 
IM’s are used on records already played with 
steel needles, it is found that the point of the 
IM wears unduly quickly due to the fact that 
steel needles not only plough up the grooves but 
leave steel filings which chew up the IM needle 
point. We suggest that the best method of 
treatment for steel worn records is to clean them 
carefully with a record cleaning pad and then 
play them 4 or 5 times with the IM needle. 

This will clean out the 


record grooves and enable 
them to be subsequently 
played in the normal] 
manner. 


LONG 





<b. Make sure that your pick-up is in good con- 
dition. Most pick-ups employ pieces of rubber 
for damping purposes and after a time the rubber 
tends to stiffen and perish. When this happens 
the needle is unable to move freely, as it should, 
reproduction deteriorates and whereas with steel 
needles heavy record wear is set up—with the 
IM the point of the needle wears more quickly. 


A. Check up the tracking of the tone arm. The 
base of the tone arm should be so positioned that 
the travel of the pick-up head across the record 
grooves is as nearly as possible at right angles 
to them. No difficulty should be experienced on 
this point when using a modern radio-gramophone 
by a good maker. 


«be IM needles should be re-sharpened every 8 to 
10 sides. Only by using the IM Pointmaster can 
a perfect point be obtained easily, quickly and 
simply every time. 


PLAYING NEEDLES 


2/- for 10 and |I/4 Purchase Tax 





A PRODUCT OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 Telephone: Museum 5944 








vil 
£3 FOR Vieuxtemps Violin Concerto; £1 Saint- 


Saens Variations Theme Beethoven.— 
Oliver, 40, Fairway, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 





FOR SALE 


Acoustic and Electric Vocals, Instrumentals; 
fine deletions, S.a.e.—394, Wharncliffe 
Gardens, N.W.8. 


COUSTIC Rarities:—Suzanne Adams, Battis- 

tini, Barrientos, Bender, Bertram, Burzio, 
Carelli, Belle Cole, De Lucia, Gerville-Reache, 
Krusceniski, Melba, Nordica, Plancon, Scotti, 
Sembrich, Urlus, Van Rooy and others. Books, 
programmes, catalogues, photographs, auto- 
graphed letters. A few electrical recordings.— 
MacHarg, 4, Westfield Drive, Gosforth, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


-C. MOTORS (Simpson) and D.C. Motors. 
Offers? Also Pick-ups. S.a.e.—394, Wharn- 
cliffe Gardens, N.W.8. 


Auto, Brahms Violin Concerto, Ravel Bolero, 
Wagner Tannhauser Overture, Mendelssohn 
Octet, Liszt ‘“‘ Ruin’ Fantasia, Deletions, Over- 
tures, Opera, Organ, Instrumentals, 10 in., 12 in. 
pre-war Albums, Beautytone, fibre needle cutter. 
—40, Fairway, Mill Hill, N.W.7. ‘Phone EDG.3310 


A 15-VALVE all-wave McMurdo-Silver Radio- 
gram for sale, 100 guineas, excellent condi- 
tion, no ———, , Regents Park district.—Prim- 
rose 2135 afte p.m., or write S, Lion, 27a, 
North Gate. Nw. 8. 


ARER DB.2674, Galli-Curci DB.257, Granforte 

DB.938, Melba DB.364, Salvi E.10691; perfect 
fibred; offers?—Blackburne, 26, Douglass Cres., 
Auckland Park, Bishop Auckland, Durham. 

EETHOVEN No. 5 (Ronald and Albert Hall 

Orch.), DB.1150-3, Dito No. 7, Stokowski and 
Philadelphia Orch., B.6673 and B.6674 only.— 
Ring Park 7328 after 7 p.m. 


Bt Symphonie Schubert, Haydn, and Schumann 
neared fibred; specify wants.—Box No. 


























“new, £3 1 
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OR SALE.—Columbia LX.8089-90, ‘‘ Quartet in 
A Minor,”” Schubert (minus tax).—Box 17200. 
OR SALE.—H.M.V. Cabinet Gramophone (oak), 
seen W.11, and Aeolian Vocalion Cabinet 
Gramophone (mahogany), seen W.1. Both in 
excellent condition—’Phone Park 6911 for ap- 
pointment to view. 
OR SALE.—A pair of constant speed Gramo- 
phone Motors, 125-250 volts, A.C., D.C., in 
perfect order, but one carrier- pin needs replac- 
ing.—Best offer to Frost, Fairford, Ridley Road, 
Warlingham. ’Phone Upper Warlingham 2488; 
or Temple Bar 6522. 

OR SALE.—Vocal Celebrity Discs, s.a.e. for 
list.—7, Hunslet Road, Birmingham, 32. 
Gcabinet, RC.50 Mixed rege | gel no 

cabinet, £24; perfect.—Box No. 699 
RAMOPHONE”’ copies, 1934-45, 26 5s. 
_fibred as new. Dvorak No. 4, Talich, £2; 
Tchaikovsky 6th (Furtwéngler), £2 8s. Over- 
tures, Operatic, Vocals. Details, s.a.e.—Abel, 
188, Caversham Road, Reading. 
H- .M.V. Gramophone, £7; large Record Cabinet, 
Os.; 40 Records, Tangos, etc., mostly 
foreign pressings, in case, £6.—47, Beechway, 
Bexley, Kent. 
H: .M.V. Table Gramophone with soundbox for 
fibre or steel, fine tone, perfect condition, 
5 Encyclopedia of Recorded Music,” offers? 
Rothermel Pick-up, latest type, bakelite =. 
0s.—34, Seymour Court, London, N.W 
H™Y. Auto Radiogram 580, H.M.V. ais: 
changer Chassis, 30 watt Amplifier, R.K. 
Speakers.—Hardy, Chichester House, Chichester 
Terrace, Brighton. 
ARGE Private Collection. of Classical Records 
for immediate sale. All perfect in albums. 
Automatic, Societies, etc. Seen London.—Box 
No. 6971 
L*®s NOCES, Stravinsky (Auto), Trio-Poulenc, 
Wanted, Handel Concerto (Telefunken), 
Recerder Sonata (Dolmetsch), Lully a 
phia), Mozart Musikalische Spass, B wx aT tring 
Quintet.—Cooley, 179, Green Lane, S.W. 
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yaist d.p. Unit, H.C. horn, Re¢ctifier. Jones 
M.C. Pick-up, Trans. and Battery. Pre-stage 
Amplifier. Paraphase p.p. 8-w. Amplifier 
Console Plusagram. 250 Classical 
Records, fibred (Symphonies, Concertos, Over- 
tures, Suites, Ballet, etc.). All purchased 1943 
onwards. Offers? Yorkshire.—Box No. 6957. 
yocaL (D’Alvarez, Gluck, Hempel, Martinelli), 
Instrumental, Bands, Orchestral, _etc.; 
majority brand new, s.a.e.—Chitty, 51, Park 





. Avenue, Dover. 





OLF EXCHANGE, Wanted Vol. 1. What 

offers other five volumes, fibre pevee but 
some surface noise? Specimen available.—Snell, 
Arundale House, Letchworth. 





500 NEW Polydor Records, mostly Classical, 
and all German pressings, available at 
one-third under current price.—Harris & Gillow, 
93-95, Wardour Street, London, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OIN the Jazz Book Club now. You get four 
books a year chosen by a committee of ex- 
perts. oe — ready soon, ‘‘ The Trumpet in 
Jazz,’’ by Albert McCarthy, followed by ‘‘ Mood 
Indigo, ee | ‘ite of Duke Ellington by Denis Pres- 
ton; “‘ Year Book of Jazz—1945,”" ed. by Peter 
Noble; “‘ Jazz Photo Album,” compiled y Max 
Jones. The books are sent at intervals of three 
months and remain your property. Send cheque 
or P.O, 15s. to Dept. E, The Citizen Press, Ltd., 
Victoria, Egham, Surrey. 
. .. ee a Simple instructions 
1s.—R Griffith, F.R.S.A., Tunstead 
Vicarage, eh ‘come 
PIANISTS, Violinists, Lightning Fingers, In- 
creased Stretch, Flexible Wrist, Octave 
plogae, made ea Vibrato and Tone Produc- 
tion (if a violinis' ‘or ’cellist). Descriptive book- 
let (24d. stamp), ‘‘ Finger Music,” from Princi- 
pal, Cowling nstitute, 71, Albion House, New 
Oxford Street, W.C.1. 














BRA 4th (Sabata, Decca); Mozart, Prague 
(Beecham), 24s.; Greig Concerto, 30s.; 
Dvorak Dumky Trio, 22s.; Haydn 102, 30s.; 
Otello (Metropolitan), 50s. Wanted music, Liszt 
Sonata.—Box No. 6999. 


BRAHMS Piano Concerto D Minor (Album), 
35s.; Sibelius Violin Concerto (Album), 25s.; 
Symphonie Fantastique (Album), 35s.; Sibelius 
Symphony No, 5 (Album), 16s.; Tschaikovsky 
Symphony No. 5 (Album), 17s.; ; -* Bm gee 
15s.; Piano Concertos (Mozart), rt 15s. 
(K. 488), C Major, 20s.; C Minor, Ry Major 
(K.414), 10s.; Brahms Piano Concerto B Fiat, 
32s. Many others. No postal despatch, but 
vendor would deliver, at own convenience, in 
Luton, Cambridge, St. Albans, Hitchin, Hertford. 
—Neal, 253, Goldington Road, Bedford. 


OLLECTION 175 Records, including 50 Bing 

Crosby, w -* Swing. Dance, all perfect; 
Sacrifice £25. lso ‘“‘ The Gramophone,” Jan., 
1942—-May, 1945, two numbers missing, £2. —Box 
No. 6992. 


OLLECTION, _ Bax 3. Belshazzar’s Feast, 

Rachmaninoff 3, Paderewski Con., Miaskov- 
sky Con., Beethoven 7.—Mann, 28) Victoria 
Street. Lutou. 


(CONNOISSEUR, disposing of hand-made Gramo- 
phone. modelled on largest “‘ Expert ’’ lines, 
48 in, bell mouth horn, fitted with Wild Con- 
noisseur Soundbox; 15 gns. em 12, Farqu- 
har Road. Gipsy Hill, S.E.1 


(COMPLETE Operas for sale. H.M.V., fibred: 
La Boheme, Aida, with albums; best offer 
taken.—Mrs. D. Abel, 13, Milton Common, 
Oxfordshire. 
OMPLETE Operas, Symphonic Works and 
other Instrumental and Vocal Works.—Box 
No. 7006. 


fog Byes FAN TUTTE, £8; Iolanthe, £3; Walkiire, 
£3 4s. Choral, Instrumental, Orches- 
tral pat a —67, Uphill Grove, N.W.7. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of Recorded Music, published 
1936, Gramophone Shop, New York. Cost 
guinea. Good condition. Offers? —17. Orchard 
Grove, Maidenhead. 





























INGUAPHONE “ Brush-up’ German, oT 
French (1 x 2); Travel Raikes, French (B.8354- 
8359); German, B.8163-8168. ecords aS new. 
Books complete.—-19, Hillside Road, Southport. 
M48oGaANY Cabinet Gramophone with Record 
Compartment, sweet mellow tone, Model 30, 
fitted Garrard double spring motor, ‘repolished, 
£10.—Box No 
MA4sconr i tegsar auto-change, 8 — 
+ A.C. mains, excellent condition, £50 
’* Hildenborough, Kent. 








** Masters Cafe,’ 





ARCONI 5v. A.C., perfect; offers? Fibred 
+ Records. Callers only.—104, Thornhill 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, 21. ’Phone 


Nor, 4497 

MASBLER'S Ninth Symphony, auto, fibred (pre- 
war album), 90s. Purchaser to supply own 

packing.—9. Malton Way, York. 

MODERN 8 valve 4 wave auto Radiogram, per- 
fect condition; also 200 Records: Light 

Orchestral, Vocal, Swing, Dance, etc.—Box 6985. 














ve. ENCYCLOPEDIA of Recorded Music,” 1942; 
brand new, £3 or near offer.—Box No. 6986. 





FO SALE.—Record Albums to hold six 12in. 
Records, 12s. 6d. each; four 12 in. —?_> 44 
8s. 6d. each, three 12 in. Records, 6s. each 
Copies of ““‘The Gramophone,”’ 1929-43.—Box 7003. 
FAURE, Bonne Chanson (Panzéra); Elgar, ‘‘ In 
the South,” as new. Offers?—Box No. 6939. 





FFERS invited for ‘“‘Gramophone,’”’ March, 

1941, to March, 1945.—88, Raglan Court, 
Wembley Park. 

ECORDS of Celebrated Singers. No list. 

— area; enquiries.—BM/CSC, London, 








OTHERMEL Senior Pick-up, unused. Offers? 


TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 





Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 
LLAN’S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
subscription library; ot Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42. 
HAND-MADE y= eet pattern, per- 
fect, few at £3 each.—J. Bratley, 12a, Hill- 
field Park, Muswell Hill, London, N.10. 
ONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a. Royal 
Patronage. — Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, 














MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large or ,small Collections of fibred 
Records. 7 particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester 3. 





RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash. 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009. 
S YKES (Music) Ltd. are desirous of purchasing 
Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds 1. 








—Box No. 6881. 
RUSSIAN Language Records, H.M.V., 10 inch, 
double sided, new and unused; eleven out of 
set of twelve, 30s. all.—H. Sawbridge, Presteigne, 


‘Radnorshire. 





“TRAVINSKY’S ‘“ Sacre,” Paris Symphony, un- 
~ played. Will. exchange for any fibred orches- 
tral set.—Box No. 6849. 
SCHORR, Slezak, Pattiera, Seinemeyer and 
others.—Details from Brightman, 80, Rush- 
more Road, London, : an 
CHUBERT’S “ Unfinished” (Walter), fibred, 
£1. Five non-warp (pre-war) ~ - each 
to hold twelve 12 in., £2.—Box No. 6960 
GALE. .—Schumann Trio D 7 « (Thibaud, 
Cortot, Casals), fibred, 40s. er.— 
Williams, 190, Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 
— a Third Symphony, Kindler, 40s.; 
Smetana, Moldau (six-sides), Czech Philhar- 
monic, 12s. Both fibred about six. times. Per- 
fect. Want Sibelius First, Brahms First, Rach- 
maninoff Third Concerto.—Box No. 6969. 

* THE GRAMOPHONE,” complete from — 
1934, to July, 1939, as new; also Dec., 
March to Aug. 1940, 1942 comp ete except Mar. 
and April, 1943 complete exce pt July, 1944 com- 
plete except, _— and Augus What offers?— 

















QUPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 
\ thorns), unequalled for roe playing and 
brilliance of tone; can be supplied in any thick- 
ness, if desired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 6d. 
post free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman 
Street, Grimsby, Lincs 


T= New duedaad quality amplifier; two 
amplifiers on the same chassis, one a push- 
= combination drives a large speaker for the 
ass, the other drives a small speaker for the 
treble. Perfect balance is obta ned with any 
recording variation of the two volume controls. 
Price complete with 7 valves B.. pond Z eakers, 
£21 (Model D7). A er for 
Gramophone Societies. 16-12" cnieetted push- 
pull output for use on A.C. mains; yo with 
12-inch Vitavox Speaker, £16 (Model No. - 
s new 8-watt amplifier for the quality enthu- 

ast; A.C. mains; complete with 10-inch Rola 
aw My £12 (Model No, D5). A few Rothermel 
Crystal pick-ups, £3 18s. 9d., including tax.— 








Charles Britain Radio (K, H: Ede), “Eureka,” 
Surrey Gardens, Effingham, Surrey. 
HORN Needles second to none. Packet 10, 


. Mp ipo ost free. Stamps will do. Five packets 
lls. addison’s, Ltd., 12, Chapel Street, 
Bajwars Road, London, N.W.1. 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


SF = George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


Box No. 








SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 


a the best cashand exchange 


THE DRAWDA HALL "BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


USED RECORDS | 


— @ Tae - 














COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until June 30th 
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The GRAMOPHONE ‘ COVER II 








A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 
that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 


























KEEP IN TOUCH 


** EXPERT ” 
WAR TIME SERVICE 
ACOUSTIC SOUND BOXES 


PI 
RADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS 








EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES 
Famous the World Over 


“(INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


_ MOUNTVIEW 6875 














 ———— 


THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER. 8589 
. WE BUY RECORDS OF. CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 














ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 





“MARK” HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES and DAVY RADIO 


Many of our customers have asked whether we are 
accepting orders for our “‘ Mark ’’ series of acoustic 
gramophones, Davy Electrical Reproducers and 
Radio-gramophones. Owing to shortage of staff 
and materials we had to discontinue several 
models, and it is too soon yet to say when we shall 
resume manufacture on an adequate scale? We 
shall, of course, do so as soon as possible and, 
meanwhile, we have a rapidly lengthening list of 


' would-be purchasers, some of whom have already 


decided which model they wish to acquire ; others 
prefer to make their choice when new catalogues 
are prepared and the full range of instruments 
available for demonstration. May we add your name. 


THE MONTHLY LETTER 


gives frank and absolutely impartial. reviews of 
each month’s new recordings of classical music, 
bringing to the notice of its readers records that 
are worthy of addition to their collection and 
warning them against those which are not up to 
the highest standards. Annual subscription, 4/6 
(specimen copy, 43d.). 


RECORDS BY POST 


We shall be grateful if clients will return all wooden 
boxes and cardboard squares from previous orders. 
(Carriage refunded.) The continued shortage of 
boxes, due to restrictions in the use of timber, leads 
to delay in despatch. 


Records to the value of 60/- or more (exclusive 

of tax) are sent post free, postage and packing 

on smaller quantities (but not less than three), 
2/- 


E.M.G. 





Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 'releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 


niger Sh jnchasivadens, Socuesey aad munity. Mo over of gutat HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ly. 
wi : 
$3.95 to a Mee cee 11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


The (Gramophone Shop Telephone : TEMple Bar 7166-7 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK (Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
Gur - Seer 

















